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INTRODUCTION. 



Gentle Reader ! — I, the writer of these pages, 
hold under Her Majesty's Government the im- 
portant and responsible situation of Postman to 
the loyal and flourishing town of Stockgate: 
yes, I can use a more gratifying term with r^ard 
to my official duties ; I am ^ Postman of Stock- 
gate — ^none divide with me its honours — ^none 
share with me its labours ; and as, morning after 
morning, I gaze into my well-filled letter-bag, I 
can justly say with old Crusoe, I am *' monarch 
of all I survey " But little do the owners of 
the contents of that bag think how aptly and 
truly that title belongs to me ; little do they 
a2 
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guess that, ere their eager eyes have scanned the 
lines they receive from my hand, that I know 
them all — ^that I have discovered every secret 
plan — ^weighed every artfully-devised plea — am 
acquainted with their every wish, and every 
hope. 

By what means I obtained this power of 
making myself acquainted with the contents of 
every letter that passes through my hands, I can- 
not reveal. Whether I pursue those successM 
methods so lately authorised by " the powers that 
be," or have discovered from the Wizard of the 
North his miraculous art of describing minutely 
and correctly things hidden from his view, or 
have fathomed the mystery of the mysterious lady, 
I leave to the ingenuity of the curious to discover. 
Suffice it to say, that the aflSdrs of every family 
in Stockgate are known to me ; and my anxiety 
each morning to hear the success of their schemes 
and hopes, is nearly as great as their own. Thus 
am I become, as it were, boimd up with the 
sympathies of each individual '* Stockgatian." 
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It has often strode me mmy wbDcb, dm these 
letters, whidi inteiested me so mradi, mi^it be 
equally pleasing to othen ; and I Acxefixe de- 
tennmed to spend my evenings m tianwiiibing 
and coDecdng those which made die sdci^csc 
impiession on myself. Hie fiJIowing pages are 
the result: they will mostly teD their own siones: 
and if I have not misjudged my own feeKngs, I 
may ventmie to hope that my leadeis may par- 
tidpate in the pleasme whidi the Postman of 
Stod^te has denred from his ''Prtogs." 



THE 



PRYINGS OF A POSTMAN. 



I HABDLT know with which of the many letters 
that have passed through my hands to commence 
my book. I have, however, fixed upon the 
following one, as it is the forerunner of three 
others connected with it, which form a narrative 
of themselves, and might receive the title of 
** Love and Marriage." Indeed, in these book- 
prolific days, I think a skilful hand might suc- 
ceed in enlarging and moulding the subject into 
three very interesting volumes. If any feel de- 
sirous of the task, let him try; but let him fail 
not to acknowledge in his preface the deserving 
source from which he drew the spirit which, 
diluted with some less powerful and exciting 
liquid of his own, he has ofiered to the public, 
wherewith to satisfy their thirst. 
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But see the letters, reader, and judge for 
yourself. 

THE LETTERS OF MISS CHARLOTTE LINDSAY 
AND MR. HENRY SOFTLAW. 

To Mrs. iUcklethwaite, 
Stockgate, 

March ZUt 
My DEAREST Eliza, 

Before I left Stockgate I promised you that 
I would write to you regularly concerning all my 
movements and plans. Well, dear, we have no 
secrets from each other, so that it will be delight- 
fiil to me to be able to imfold my mind freely to 
you; for, to wear the mask of dissimulation for ever, 
is, I assure you, by no means an easy or pleasant 
task. Now it's all very well, and perfectly necessary 
too, that in general and mixed society I should 
wear the weeds of woe with a suitable melan- 
choly and reserve ; that I should talk in trembling 
accents of the dear departed one, and drop the 
tear of devoted aflfection to his memory. Such 
things the world expects; and the world must, 
as a matter of course, be satisfied. But with you, 
love, this cant and hypocrisy can aU be laid aside. 
You know that the "dear departed'* was the 
most unnatural brute that ever breathed, and 
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that his death was the only action of his Uie 
which I fancied could please and profit me. Then, 
that even here I should be thwarted; that out of 
the princely fortune which he enjoyed he should 
leave to me, his wedded wife,-**-young enough, 
'tis true, to be his daughterj^-^the beggarly pit* 
tance of £120 a year I Excuse me repeating 
over my complaints again to you, but I positiyely 
can't help it, whaa I think of my ''dear de- 
parted." Well, love, to ^p this unpleasant 
subject, I find myself getting on excellently in 
this delightful place; and, if I can play my cards 
well, am not without hope of having it, .ere long, 
in my power to receive you, my bosom Mend, in 
a mansion worthy of my affection and my Eliza's 
worth. Of course it took me some time to 
decide in which of the many characters that 
widows daily assume, I should make my d^but; 
but after a carefiil consideration of the claims of 
the young heirs at present included in my circle 
of acquaintance, I fixed upon the pensite style as 
the one most likely to insure my success. It took 
charmingly. My inamorato is a young man, an 
orphan, son of a rich old hunks of a tradesman, 
who knowing nothing of the world, thought his 
son did, and left him, an only child, with £6000 
A 5 
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a year at his own disposal. He is a decidedly 
shy and nervous character, certainly a fool;" but 
then I shall be able to manage him and his 
property all the more easily. He is safely 
hooked, poor fellow, and only waits a Uede en* 
couragement to come to the point. I think I 
shall treat him kindly, as he is really a well-dis- 
posed sort of little fellow. This is about the 
hour of his morning call; I dare say his legs are 
now conveying to my door his palpitating heart 
on popping-question-purposes intent. Further 
progress, of course, shall be reported; till then, 
and ever, 

I shall remain. 

Your devoted Mend, 
Charlotte Lindsay. 

P.S. I forgot to tell you that I always mention 
my late husband to him as a man of immense 
wealth, and don't allude to the little fiwt of the 
''pimncer 



" Poor fellow, indeed ! " thought I, as I finished 
this precious piece of woman's wile: "my poor 
young man, you have got your head into a 
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noose that will tie it rather tightly, Tm afraid." 
It was a very odd coincidence, that the first letter 
to which I came the next morning was the 
following : 



To Edward Morgan^ JEsq.j 
Stockgate. 

April \Bt 

My Dear Edward, 

You have always been, I believe, a sincere 
friend to me, and, therefore, I intend to show my 
appreciation of your friendship by informing you 
of something which will, I doubt not, surprise 
you. What would you say, if I were to tell you 
that I were going to be married ? Well, never 
mind what you would say, for I positively and 
really am: and, oh ! Edward, to such a creature ! 
Creature, do I say ? — an angel ! 

She is mine: consented only this afternoon: 
and I delay not a post to inform you of my 
happiness. You know I am rather shy, Edward. 
WeU, it was this which first made me love her ; 
she was shy also: her manner was so calm and 
subdued ; no reserve ; but a sweet timidity that 
made her every charm look more charming. I 
have heard that widows, — ^for she is a widow, 
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Edward, — are generally free and open in their 
manner. But, oh I how difi^ent is this to my 
widow ! I know not how it was that I first took 
courage to pay any particular attention to her ; 
but she seemed to want consolation and sym- 
pathy ; and she was so quiet. I hate noisy, 
rattling girls, you know. But when you do 
know her well, there is not the slightest trace of 
affectation. When, this morning, I asked her 
hand — ^with a simplicity that I shall never forget,* 
she placed her delicate fingers in mine, and 
looking in my &.ce with eyes melting with kind- 
ness, she said, '' Take it, Henry, as you have 
long since taken my heart." Oh! the bliss of 
that moment ! I fitncy she knows nothing about 
my property, nor is she likely to care, as she is the 
widow of an enormously rich old merchant ; but 
it will be a pleasant surprise to her, when I take 
her to Kitcherley Park, and tell her it is hers. I 
must hasten back to her, as I only left to tell 
you, my old fiiend, of my triumph. You must 
come to the wedding. 

Tours ever sincerely, 

Henky Softlaw. 

P.S. — I did not tell you my darling's name : it 
is Charlotte Lindsay. 
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In about a month after this letter firom Mr. 
Softlaw to his fiiend, the following one anived for 
Mrs. Micklethwaite. You may be sure, reader, 
that it was the first one to which I directed my 
attention ; for earnestly did I hope, though little 
could I expect, that his visions of connubial bliss 
would ever be realised: 



April 29th. KUcherley Park. 

My dearest Eliza, 

Well, here we are, wedding tour over, safely 
arrived, and comfortably settled, in Kitdherley 
Park ; and a charming place it is, too. In a 
very short time, now that the summer is so fist 
approaching, I shall hope to see you and your 
husband here, to pay us a short visit. "Us." 
It's a delightM thing to be able to write that 
word once more. Depend upon it, love, a mar* 
ried life (of course, I mean where our better 
halves know thdr own proper station and duties) 
contains the only real comfort The establish- 
ment here is admirably arranged-— everything on 
the most liberal scale. I realty cannot conceive 
where my dear little simpleton ever learnt to do 
the thing so well. He is very submissive and 
good: I have but to hint, and my wish is granted. 
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Of couise, I deem it prudent at present, to keep 
up a show of warm and sineeie attachment. He 
is contmuallj telling me that his &te is too happy 
a one — ^that he doesn't deserve such an angel as 
I am. And positively, dear Eliza, I hardly 
think that he does deserve me for his wife, for 
he is so extremely amiable and kind ; and I 
think, that if ever he were to find that I am not 
the innocent, mild creature which he believes me, 
it would break his little heart. Of course, it's 
impossible to love him, because I despise him ; 
but I pity him, and almost like him ; but I find 
the necessity of, at present at least, keeping up 
the show of strong aflfection extremely weari- 
some. He has no idea yet of my utter want of 
fortune, but liberally supplies me; and as, of 
course, you know, love, I was tolerably deeply in 
debt when I married, I am obliged to trespass 
pretty largely on his generodty, in order to liqui- 
date those unpleasant reminders of my two- 
years' widowed state. But how could a young 
widow, laying nets (and they must be silken and 
attractive ones for young and rich men) live 
upon £120 a year I 

Five 0^ clock. I am just arrived from a drive 
by myself, for Henry is, I believe, looking at 
some wood or other that is to be cut down ; 
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but I am rather angry at haying left this letter 
lying open on my desk : conceive any one having 
seen it I But I retain my former maid, who has 
been always my confidante, and Henry has not 
yet, I believe, returned. But rCimporte^ if he turns 
restive, or attempts to take the bit between his 
teeth, I must mount spurs and the whip, instead 
of the gentle guiding rein. 

Ever your attached fiiend, 

Chablotte Softlaw. 

" Spurs and whip,'* thought I ; " unfortunate 
young gentleman ! Well, I hope they may go 
on comfortably together, and that he won't dis- 
cover that he has been made a dupe of ; it would, 
I firmly believe, break his heart. But yet, I 
don't know: some of those mild, soft creatures, 
when their pride has been woimded deeply, are 
far more fimous and implacable than others ; the 
cut teUs more severely upon a gentle heart, and 
the effects are, consequently, greater. Well, I 
shall be sure to hear, firom one party or the other, 
how all things turn out ;" and I was right, for 
the same post brought the following letter, which 
I had overlooked at first in glancing through my 
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To Edward Margatiy Esq,, 
Stockgate. 

April ^ih. Kitcherly Park, 
Mt peab Edwabd, 

I have not been able to snatch a moment 
since my marriage, to write to you. My happi^ 
ness is complete: my dear wife is all that I 
could desire : our souls seem to unite more closely 
every day: our wishes, tastes, and pleasures are 
all in common. Heaven, indeed, seems to have 
designed us for each other. Oh, Edward, find a 
woman if you can equal to her (but this, I think, 
is impossible) and many hex immediately ! Do 
not care for the cold, dry formalities of the world, 
but delay not. You cannot know a woman tho* 
roughly till after marriage [** no, that you can't, 
poor Mr. Softlaw," thought I,] ; you cannot dis- 
cover one-tenth part of her excellences ; you 
must see her temper and disposition tried by 
marriage cares ere you can pronounce upon it: 
and then, Edward, if, after this, you find her 
p^fect, you are indeed a happy man. And that 
man am I. You will say that I am still rather a 
lover than a husband ; and so I am ; and so I 
think I ever shall be. It is now not one short 
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month since we have been made one, and I 

«««»« «•«• 

* * * am the most miserable wretch in 
the world. Yes, Edward, two days ago, when I 
commenced this sentence, little did I imagine 
the strain in which it would be finished. I 
was interrupted in my letter on the day when I 
began, and have not been able to find leisure to 
resume it since. Now, however, I can finish it ; 
but, oh I with how heavy a heart ! But I will 
explain. 

This afternoon, returning firom some business 
which I had been supenntending in the park, 
and not finding my wife in the drawing-room, I 
rushed, full of love, to her boudoir: she was not 
there: but seeing a paper lying open on her 
desk, and of course supposing no secrets to eidst 
between us, I took it up, and commenced looking 
it over. There was no address, but it was writ- 
ten to some female devil, named Eliza. I cannot 
tell you its contents, for my brain is bursting as 
I think of them. Sufiice it to say, that I read 
enough to discover that I had been duped, and 
married for the sake of my fortune; that, of 
course, she cannot love me — ^the smooth-tongued 
hypocrite — ^because she despises me; yes, despises 
me, Edward ! One reproach in her letter I do 
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deserve : she terms me a little simpleton. Simple- 
ton ! I'm the most deluded fool on earth. Oh, 
that I should be taken in so ! I also find that 
she hasn't a penny of her own, and is deeply in 
debt. What am I to do ? You must come to me 
immediately, and I will use every effort to appear 
unconscious and unsuspecting, and to continue 
the " dear little simpleton ;" for if I turn restive, 
Edward, she is going to mount the spurs and 
whip. I'm afraid to trust myself to say a word, 
till I have consulted with you ; I shall do some- 
thing mad or foolish, which will only ruin my 
own cause: so, difficult as it may be, I will dis- 
semble. Spare not a moment, but haste to 

Your wretched friend, 

Henry Soptlaw. 



' Ah, well! it's all out now: so, Mr. Softlaw, 
just establish a little courage and pluck, if you 
can. I am not altogether without hope, when 
his friend arrives at the park, that Mr. Henry 
will be able to astonish the weak nerves of his 
innocent darling. This all comes of manying 
widows. Xantippe was one, I'm told, before she 
became Mrs. Socrates. 
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THE LETTERS OF MR. OCTAVIUS HOPE- 
SHANKS TO HIS FRIEND MR. THOMSON. 



To W. Thomson, Esq,, 



Inner Temple^ May 16^A. 

My dear Thomas, 
I have a case at last. For six long years 
have I waited, but the time is come. I could 
not, of course, refrain from writing to you to 
inform you of the joyful news. I have akeady 
commenced studying every point most carefully; 
I have arranged my plans of examination, and cross 
examination. I do not mean to assume the over- 
bearing, bullying tone of many of my ill-judging 
brethren; but, by a cahn persuasive manner, I 
feel that I shall succeed in deducing from each 
witness just so much, and no more, than I want. 
I have drawn out the heads of my speech, and 
would forward them to you, but I am, naturally. 
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much pressed for time now, every moment, till 
the important case comes on; and, besides, you 
will, of course, read the whole in the papers. 
Congratulate your sincere Mend 

OCTAVIITS HOPESHANKS. 

P.S. I forgot to say in my hurry, that the 
case in which I am retained is one of startling 
interest. I defend two young boys of the tender 
ages of twelve and thirteen against a charge for 
stealing a pair of shoes and one Wellington boot. 

After this letter you may fancy, reader, that I 
was anzious to hear the result of the trial. From 
the style of the letter, I felt confident of the 
young man's success, and was sure that he would 
be enabled by his learning and eloquence to rescue 
the unfortunate boys fix>m the, of course, unde- 
served fate which seemed to threaten them. 

About a week after I caught sight of his hand- 
writing, and eagerly perused the contents. 

To TV. Thomson, Esq., 
Stockgate. 

Inner Temple, May 24^. 
I have rushed to my chambers with the firm 
intention of at once putting an end to — — , 
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but Reason has, in part, resumed her sway, and, 
instead of carrying my resolution into eflfect, 
ril write to you my Mend, my only friend 
Thomson. 

Oh, the base jealousy of the world I Why is 
it that the aspirant for fame, tremblingly placing 
his foot on the first step of that ladder to which 
ambition guides his ardent effi>rts, meets, not with 
assistance and countenance &om those «bove him, 
but with chilling and repukiTe reception? It is 
envy—- enyy, Thomson; conscious of theb own 
inferiority, they fear lest he who is now below 
will speedily make good his footing above^them, 
and therefore they crush the first step which 
must be taken to rise at all. But I must calm 
myself. Thomson, the trial is over, and the 
prisoners are acquitted I Then, methinks I hear 
you cry, *' Bravo I bravo, Hopeshanksl I was 
sure you would get on.** And so I should, Thom- 
som — ^but Hsten. What my feelings were on this 
eventfiil morning I shall not descaribe-**-indeed I 
could not. Breakfast was out of the question— 
a crust of bread and a mp of brandy — ^not, 
Thomson, that I was nervous, or needed courage, 
but that I thought that the court being, as of 
course it would be, crowded, the heat might be 
oppressive. I entered the court, laid my bag — 
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now really fiiU of something besides waste paper 
— ^before me, whispered long to the attorney em- 
ployed, took my pen in my hand, and felt pre^ 
pared to oppose even Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, if he were 
against me. The prisoners appeared. I heard 
some cimpleton say, they grinned when they saw 
the array of counsel before them — ^it was no such 
thing. I saw the look; it was one of toudiing 
entreaty to me their advocate, mingled with a 
placid sense of their own innocence. My heart 
warmed; I responded to the look, and said to 
myself — "my brave fellows, in one hour you 
shall be free!" 

"Who conducts the case for the prosecu- 
tion?" says the judge. "I, my Lord," bowed 
that scoundrel Tugman. " Is there any one for 
the prisoners? " resumed the judge. " I am, my 
lord," proudly exclaimed I. I fancy, but I will 
not swear, that that wretch Tugman smiled when 
I said this. However, the case began. 

Tugman first stated that the evidence was not 
strong, and he must also say entirely circumstan- 
tial. Now, I should like to know what right he 
had to say this; he was to prosecute, not to en- 
croach on my prerogative. 

He examined but few witnesses. I cross- 
examined, I think, ably and shrewdly; and after 
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about twenty minutes my learned brother wound 
up in the usual manner — ** This, my lord, is the 
case for the prosecution." 

I adjusted my wig, twitched my gown, and 
rose to reply, but was interrupted by the judge. 
" Gentlemen," said he, '* the evidence is, in this 
case, 80 extremely trivial, that there will be no 
occasion to trouble the learned gentleman with 
his defence, and therefore you had better return 
a verdict of acquittal. I retained my presence of 
mind suflSciently to bow to the judge, that that 
creature Tugman might not see my agonized 
feelings, and rushed from the court. Oh, Thom- 
son, was it for this I spent the midnight oil? that, 
seven times over, I have recited my speech to a 
silent and attentive audience of my table, book- 
case, and chairs? and that I have searched folio 
after folio for cases of precedents? I leave town 
to-morrow. 

And remain. 

Your despondent friend, 

OCTAVIUS HOPESHANKS. 
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** Umph ! " said I, one morning, to myself, as I 
scanned tlie directions of the many envelopes in 
my bag; " with which shall I begin? Oh, here 
we have it; to Mrs. Barlow. Her sister's hand, I 
see. From something which I have seen in one 
of Mrs. Barlow's letters, which I carried to the 
post one night, I am very much a&aid that this 
sister of hers isn't happy with her husband. Let 
me see what she says, poor thing." 

THE LETTER OF MRS. MILDMAY TO HER 

SISTER, AND OF JANE COBBS 

TO THE SAME. 

To Mrs. Barhwy 
Stockgate. 

September 16th. 
My deabest Anne, 

Your kind letter cheered me much; but it 
only makes me long the more to see you; it would 
be so delightful if you could bring your work, that 
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we could sit and talk togedier. Bat we' imat 
wait patiently, dear aster ; finr, as mj hmhand 
told me to-day, it was but mx months anoe laaw 
. you, and he could not nndentand hem I waa so 
very anxioT^ for your next Tiait. I ani so g^ad 
to find you write in such good spirits; whatdi 
dear, good husband yon hare got! how he , 

seems to anticipaie your eirery wish and want! i 

Give my best love to him. Your dear cJiiMiaf, 
too; what a blesmng it is to find them gr o w i ng 
.up in health and strength! But the nearer that 
I approach to the time when I shall be a modier, 
the mote I seem to dmnk firom the lesponsibiE- 
ties which I must then incur. My husband dots 
not seem so interested about the approaching 
event as I should wish, and sometimes says he 
doesn't like balnes, and that he hopes mine won't 
cry, or be a noisy child. But, then, he is so 
much harassed by his buoness, that, poor feOow, 
he needs quiet and comfi>rt when he is at home; 
ibut, stjfll, you know I should like him to inquire, 
:when he comes in, how I feel, and how my 
: spirits are. Do not think, dear Anney, that laih 
at all implying that he is not kind; but I sup- 
pose we foolish women, form, before marriagi, 
too exalted notions of the happiness of the coil- 
jugal state, and expect more than we ought r to 

B 
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do from our husbands— how do you find this ? 
Beally, on looking through what I have written, 
I scarcely like to send it to you, it seems unim- 
portant and weak; but I have written as the 
thoughts have arisen, dear Anney, so this must be 
my excuse. I am rather dull too, to-day; for, 
sitting up late last night, I fell upon a tale in a 
' magazine, which a£^ted me much — a young 
wife was the heroine of the stoiy ; but my hus- 
band came in soon after I had finished it, and I 
forgot it for the time; but the sad circumstances 
of the tale recur to me again, forcibly, this morn- 
ing. I must now close, as my husband will be 
in soon; and 

Believe me, dearest Anne, 

iTour very affectionate sister, 

Emilt Mildmat. 



Now, when I had finished reading this, I 
positively altered my usual round, so that Mrs. 
Barlow might not receive this letter tiU as late as 
possible. I did truly pity her sister, poor lady; 
how unintentionally she disclosed that her hus- 
band was out late on the previous evening, and 
t^ she was waiting up for him. Ah, well, such 
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things will be I But now that we are upon this 
subject I may as well give here the contents of a 
note which arrived about seven weeks after this 
one. I saw the post-mark of the town was the 
same, and as I had often been thinking about the 
poor lady I examined it first, hoping to find 
some news about her; this, indeed, I did, but 
did not discover such pleasant accounts as I had 
. wished. It was written in a stiff> cramped hand, 
and the. spelling was not quite right; but, de- 
pend on it, the heart that guided that hand was 
not stifi* or cramped, but bursting with natural 
kindness and good feeling. 

November 10th. 
Missis Bablow, Ma'am, 
I hope as you'll excuse the liberty I take in 
ritin to you, but I am monthly nurse to your 
sister, and a sweet, kind creature she is; but, 
ma'am, her husband is a brute, and no husband 
at all, leastways as he ought to be. He never 
cimies in to see her xcept at nite, and then only 
for a minit; and then, stead of asking her how 
she is, he says, " Well, Emily, I wish you were 
down stars again, for there is no keepin the ser- 
vants in order; and I can't get my brekfast when 
I want it." What do joyj^ think of that, ma'am? 
B 2 
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I&s brekfast, indeed, wKen he never so mucli as 
looks at his dere, preshous babe, who is lying 
innocent at the brest. And she is so gentle; sajrs, 
^' I hope I shall be down soon now, to make you 
comfiitable; and look how the baby gets on, 
dear?" And 'though I was reddy to tare his 
eyes out before, I can't keep the tears from run- 
ing down my cheeks, when I sees her so mild 

, and angle-like. But though ehe smiles, ma'am, 
ofien and aSsa do I see her, in the day, weping, 
as if her dere hart wood brake; so, says I, this 

.morning I shall rite to missis sister; and so you 
must cimi and see her, but don't say I rote. 

Tour umble servant, 

Jane Cobbs. 
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In my bag one morning, I discoyeied a letter 
addressed to an indiyidiial who Iiad troubled the 
ingenuitj of the inquisitiYe of Stodgate rather 
considerably, since he had been resident in the 
town. He had originaQj oome aooompanied by 
a faiend, about the same age as himseUl Both 
assumed the tide of Captain: by what authority, 
none knew, as they never by any chance aDuded 
to the name of th^ regiment, nor made any 
pretension to have been present in any battle 
which was mentioned (frequently- intenlaanany) 
in thdr presence. At length, one left; and, 
supposing that this letter was from him to the 
remaining friend, it was with some curiodty that 
I read the following: 

THE LETTER OF CAPTAIN (raiUEN TO HIS 
FRIEND, CAPTAIN INGLEWOOD. 

To Captain Ingletoood. 

Brighton. 
Deab Inglewood, 
Fm sold, regularly and completely sold; 
but you shall hear how. Yes, I, the leary, cun- 
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ning O'Brien, am sold, and diat bjr a woman, 
too ! Ton know, diat before I left yon, we had 
traced the rich widow Burnett, and her lady 
cc»npanion Shaw, to Bath. Now, never having 
Been the &ir creatures myself, I made, as you 
know, many inquiries at Stockgate, and dis- 
covered that the widowed Croesus always wore, 
at parties, a blue silk gown, with a red stripe. 
Strange data these, with which to start upon the 
discovery of a wife ! but sufficient enough tor 
me, the deep Captain, thought I. 
. I reached Bath safely ; went to the ass^nbly 
rooms. First thing t saw, on entering, was 
the blue silk and red stripe. " All right," said 
I. Of course, I had previously inspected the 
visitors' book, to discover if the names of the 
ladies had been entered there. I found all quite 
correct. I soon obtained, through the M.C., an 
introduction — made m3rself decidedly agreeable 
— danced together all the evening — discovered 
that the fair one would be at the rooms the next 
ball evening — went home to my lodgings, and 
dreamt all night of a blue silk gown with red 
stripes. . The next evening, when we met, my 
success was prodigious ; and afler a little cham- 
pagne, my caution evaporated, and my heart 
growing warm, love became my theme. To my 
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delight, the lady turned no unwilling ear to my 
suit ; and growing bolder, and she more tender^ 
I made an o£fer of my hand, and was accepted. 
Quick work this, thought I ; but if I have won 
her, I don't care for her want of delicacy. ** Make 
hay while the sun shines," said I, to myself; S0| 
drawing the dear creature into a retired comer, 
I whispered the embarrassing words, ^^ Name the 
day, my charmer." To my astonishment, she 
made not the slightest hesitation, but confessed 
herself to be mine, when and where I liked. 
*'But you are, of course, aware," she said, *'that 
under all the circumstances, our marriage must be 
strictly private, and it therefore cannot be cele- 
brated at this place. But think not, dear," added 
she, '' that these objections proceed from any un-> 
willingness in me to comply with your wiahes ; 
for to prove to the contrary, I will start with 
you to Bristol this moment." " Let it be so, my 
charmer," said I. I left the ball-room, ordered 
a post^dudse, conducted my willing bride to it, 
drove to her house for some necessary apparel, 
and was married by licence, at Bristol, before 
twelve o'clock the next morning. I was consider- 
ably surprised to see my wife, after the ceremony, • 
sign her name Matilda Shaw: ''why," said I 
to her, on leaving the church, '' I thought youf . 
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npme was Burnett, darKng." "No, love," said 
she, " that is mj friend's name ; I fear she will 
miss my sendees very much ; for, of course, in 
return for her offering me a home, (which, 
liianks to you, dear Captain, I shall never want 
more,) I always endeavoured to make myself 
useful to her." " Oflfering you a home, making 
yourself useful to her ! " exclaimed I ; ^* what in 
the name of fortune do you mean, Mrs. O'Brien ! 
why, you were the rich widow, were you not ?" 
"No, love, you mistake," smilingly replied the 
creature; "Mrs. Burnett was the rich widow, 
flCnd I was a kind of lady-companion to her ; but 
what is fortune, dear, to hearts that love truly 
a2Qd fondly ? " " Hearts are all humbug, ma'am,"^ 
said I ; " and can you inform me if it was not true 
that ISte. Burnett always appeared in a blue silk 
gown, and red stripe ?" " Certainly, dear," re- 
plied my lady, " until the evening when I first, 
liad the bliss of meeting you ; she had given it 
me that morning." " The devil she had. Madam,"' 
s&outed I ; '' then, I presume, I have married a 
beggar." ** I certainly am not possessed of any 
property, beyond my wardrobe, which, I regret 
{to say, my good husband, reqtdres replenishing.'*^ 
'** Oh, yes, certainly, most certainly, Mrs. O'Brien 1 
dad \perhap8 yoii will call at the coachmaker's; 
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to-morrow, and give orders for your carriage." j 

But enough of this, Inglewood ; I had made a ^ 

most confoxmded ninny of myself, and married 
the wrong lady. I had hut ten pounds left in , 

the world ; so I went out in the evening, to take ' 

a quiet stroll, and smoke my cigar, as I told 
Mrs. O'Brien; hut somehow or other, I foimd 
my way to the railway station, and seeing a train' 
ahout to start, I thought I should fiuacy a short ^ 

ride ; it was so pleasant, that I went on to Lon- 
don, and here I am at Brighton. I have changed 
my name to Montgomery, and am culliyating 
moustaches. Come and) join me, and we will I 

commence pperations again. I 

My fancied widow is now very like a widow' ' 

in reality. 

Yours very faithfully, 

(For the last time of using the name) 

CoBNELiua O'Brien. 



This letter I think too good in itself, to require 
the least comment. 
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" I KNOW that writings" 8ud I, one moming, as 
I came to a direction written in a bold and free 
liand ; '' oh, yes I it is from her son, Lieutenant 
Tomer ; and a fine young fellow he is, too. I 
dare say he writes in good and lively spirits ; 
perhaps to tell of his promotion ; I trust not to 
say he is ordered abroad ; for poor old Widow 
Turner, since her husband and eldest son both 
perished in the West Indies, dreads an order for 
foreign service Hke a death-warrant. However, 
let me see the contents : " 

THE LETTER OF LIEUTENANT TURNER TO HIS 
MOTHER, AND OF CAPTAIN^ HARCOURT TO 
THE SAME. 

To Mrs. Turner. 
My DEAREST Mother, 

Oh I why is it that I have to send such words 
of pain to you as those which this letter will 
convey? why was I not satisfied to toil quietly 
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mnd humbly by your ade, ctan£aDj to wapptmt 
your dedming steps, and guide those of my dcv, 
dear Emily I Poor giill who wiUbea farod« 
to her now? Mother, dear molher, fiiigiTe me 1 
Let me, as I write this, know and fedihai yoo 
have forgiven me, mother: this wiU give me, aft 
least, some peace ere I die; fiirif,< 
you ever see this letter, your eyes win 
again gaze upon your son, yourun fiirtuuai ediikt 
In six hours from this time, I fight a dad ; mj 
opponent the deadliest ihot in the regiment, and 
bitterly implacable against mysdf ; so thai whai 
I write I write as a dying man: a dying man, 
yet eveiy pulse beating regulaily and healthfully. 
I could not, nor would I, at such a time as diis, 
detail to you the cause and grounds <^ the quar- 
rel: he has ever disliked me, and taken every 
opportunity of driving me to adopt that ooorae 
— the only one, in the wretdied pailance of the 
world, open to a man of honour — in which I am 
now involved. In a moment of excitement — all 
motives of forbearance forgotten — I retaliated, 
words grew higher and higher, and I challenged 
him. Tes, mother; I cannot even say that I 
was driven to this condition: of my own fiee 
will I rushed upon my &te, and I must bear and 
meet it as a man. As a man, do I aay ? Yes | 
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98 -the mim^ who has not power or courage ta 
meet and combat with adversity flies &om it, 
and basely and sinfuUy rather chooses to sacrifice 
his own life. Mother, farewell to you upon 
earth ! It is useless and vain to talk of what 
might have been, for that is past and over. 
Qnte more, forgive your eon, mother ! it is the 
last time he will ever ask a boon of you. My 
dearest Emily, too, ferewell! Wiaetch that I 

Your son, 

Alfred Tdrneb. 

, Many a moumfiil letter have I seen, but none 
had ever passed through my hands like this. In 
the prime of his life — ^the only hope and comfort 
of his mother and sister. I thrust it hastily into 
;the hand of the servant, who quickly answered 
my knock. I saw, through the window, the face 
X>f the sister brighten as I handed the letter, and 
I. hurried from the house. 

; This melancholy letter quite disturbed me, all 
4ay. I could not drive it from my mind — it was 
evidmt, from the fact of the letter being sent, 
th^t the result of the duel, as he too justly feared, 
}iad. proved fittaL Again and again I pictured 
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io myself the feeling of the bereaved mother; no 
alleviating circimistance; no lingering illness, to 
prepare the mind for the sad event; it was, in- 
deed, in the words of the Litany, '^Battle, 
murder, and sudden death," all imited. I could 
not resist a strong inclination to visit the house 
to which I bad that morning carried such sad 
tidings; I fancied, that by gazing at its appear- 
ance I might gather something as to the con- 
dition of the inmates. Every window was 
darkened,— an air, silent, still, and death-like, 
seemed to me to pervade the whole place; at 
least, my feelings thus interpreted the general ap- 
pearance. A servant of one oi the neighbours, 
having noticed my atteijition to the house, stopped 
mie as I passed, and asked me if I knew anything 
of the letter which I had brought that morning, 
and which had conveyed such dismal tidings to 
the family. I briefly answered, *' How should I?" 
and passed on. What a strange compound is 
human nature I Now, if I had chosen — as I, of 
course, was not able — ^to disclose the contents of 
that letter, the fact of her curiosity being satist 
fied, and the morbid pleasure of being the first 
to spread the true reason of the present appear- 
ances at the Turners' house, would have fax 
counterbalanced the feelings of sorrow and sym-r 
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pathj which the knowledge of such a pain- 
ful subject would, at other times, have called 
forth; and yet, this girl was amiable and kind- 
hearted. 

In the morning I rapidly examined the super* 
scriptions of my letters, to discover one with the 
post-mark of the fatal town upon it. There was 
one; the handwriting I did not know. ** I sup- 
pose," said I, ^' the official announcement of her 
son's death from the Colonel, or some brother 
officer of the regiment, to the widow." It was 
as follows: — 

To Mrs. Turner. 

Mt deab Madam, 
It gives me the most heartfelt pleasure to be 
the instrument deputed by your son to infoim 
you, that though severely wounded he is pro- 
noimced out of danger. It has given him ex- 
cessive sorrow, that the letter which he had 
written to be forwarded to you, in case of his 
fidling, should have been so hastily and in- 
cautiously dispatched, and that you thus should 
have been caused such needless distress. The 
facts were these. My friend, Turner, dangerously 
wounded in the side, was conveyed firom the 
field, insensible, to the nearest village; and as 
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the scene of the duel had been fixed some miles 
from the town, and he only recovered his con- 
sciousness late in the evening, his servant, acting 
upon the general report, had dispatched the un* 
fortunate letter to you ere favourable accounts 
were received. Your son sends his most dutiful 
love to you and Miss Turner; begs your forgive- 
ness for the rash act he has conamitted, but trusts 
that he may live to atone for the anguish he 
has caused you. He is, evidently, much dis- 
tressed that you should have received the letter, 
which had been penned in anticipation of a more 
disastrous result; we endeavoured to keep the 
fact from him, but some simple, ill-judging friend 
thought fit to inform him of it. Allow me, 
madam, to oSsr my most sincere congratulations 
on the, I may almost call it, most fortunate issue 
of this afl^r, in which my brother officers join; 
and 

I beg to remain, 

My dear madam, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Augustus Hakcourt. 

Walking was out of the question; I ran; yes, 
I, th6 staid old Postman of fifty-four, ran, aye, 
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and, as nimblj as when I was a young man of 
twenty, till I reached Mrs. Turner's door. It 
was quickly opened, and though the eyes of the 
poor girl were red with weeping, I laughed, 
actually laughed in her face, although I felt 
almost equally inclined to cry. I was almost 
rushing in myself, shouting out, " He lives ! he's 
not dead !" but I happily restrained myself, and, 
composing myself to my usual sedate, steady 
walk, passed to the other side of the street, and 
there stood till I saw the curtains pulled up, and, 
I think, saw, through the Venetian blinds, a 
mother and her daughter sobbing in each other's 
arms. It's a pleasant thing to be a Postman 
after all. It was a wonderful fact, too, that my 
secret was not discovered, but it was not. 
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The following thiee letters gave me, at the tame 
when they came under my notice, a Ettle insight 
into the domestic economy of ladies' boaiding- 
sehools. I Imow that there must be many excep- 
tions to the system which these letters disdoee; 
but I should fear that there are still many Miss 
HolywelTs in good practice, as tiie medical profes* 
edon say. There are some parts of the first letter 
which I cannot quite understand; but I suppose 
tiiey are intended to exhibit the learning of the 
writer: 

TBE LETTERS OF MISS HOLYWELL TO MRS. 

BEACHUM, AND MISS BEACHUM TO HER 

MAMMA, AND ALSO TO HER FRIEND MISS 

MANSFIELD. 
To Mrs. Beachum, 
Stockgate. 

Minerva House ^ June 17^. 

My DEAR Madah, 
«. : Tour polite note reached me this morning, 
and I allow no unnecessary period to elapse be- 
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fore I acknowledge the honour jou have paid 
me, in making inquiries concerning my establish- 
ment. I trust, madam, that the kind recom- 
mendation which our mutual friend, Mrs. Mon- 
tacute, was so good as to o£^ to you upon my 
behalf, will not be found unmerited; and if you 
should be induced to intrust the care of your 
dear and valued children to my hands, I venture 
to hope that your confidence will not be mis- 
placed. Your daughters are at that delightful 
age when the young mind, as yet unsullied with 
the evils of the world, is most ready to receive 
careful and well-directed instruction; and, after 
many years experience, I feel assured that the 
happiness and excellence of the woman is entire- 
ly attributable to the judicious training of the 
child of tender years. My system is entirely at 
variance with, I am persuaded, the erroneous 
practices of what are termed '* fashionable boaid- 
ing-schools.'' I endeavour, in my treatment of 
my dear family (for so I must call my sweet 
charges) to lay aside that air of dignity and 
superiority which is so greatly calculated to de- 
stroy that confidence between instructress and 
pupil, which, I am convinced, is the only sure 
way of instilling successfully the principles of a 
well-regulated mind. 
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I fed to thoee intrusted to mj care, the emo- 
tioiiB and affection of a parent; and if I perceive 
this tender regard returned, I am indeed made 
Iiappj. I need not menliony my dear Madam, 
that the strictest regard is paid to the polite and 
finished deportment of my young kdies, and 
that the solemn duties of religion aie most seri- 
ously impressed upon their minds. The clergy- 
man, whose sacred ministrations mjrself and 
fimiily are are in the habit of attending, is a 
most exoeUent man, and, indeed, is so kind as 
frequently to call and inspect the progress of his 
young hearers in their religious exercises. The 
printed circular, which I have enclosed, contains 
every particular of my establishment; and as, 
although I have received many communications 
from ladies of high rank, with respect to placing 
their daughters under my tuition, I have answered 
your application in the first instance, as being 
the intimate friend of Mrs. Montacute, I must 
beg to request an early reply. 

Believe me, 

Dear Madam, 

Tours very respectfully, 
Eleanor Holtwsll. 
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'^ Young ladies' liand," thoughtly whenlsaw the 
direction of the following note: *' the unfonned, 
lonnd sort of writing, just commencing ta 
verge into the slanting, runaway scrawl, which 
is now so fiwhionable. It's all very pretty, I dare 
sajyand very useful to those who have not mudi 
to say, as a very little matter soon fills a sheet of 
paper; but the greatest fault with r^ard to it 
is its extreme imintelligibility. This letter to 
Mrs. Beachum, must be from her daughters, who 
have, I suppose, been placed at that blessed Miss 
Holywell's establishment. Well, let me see how 
these *' sweet charges" of hers, as she called them 
in that beautiful letter, a few weeks ago, like 
their new situation:" 

lb Mrs. Beachum, 

StockgaU. 

Minerva House, Aug. i^ik. 
My dbab Mamma, 

Tou will, I am sure, be anxious to hear 
how pleased we are with our new home; for a 
home, and a happy one, it is, dear mamma; 
but Miss Holywell did not wish us to write to 
you till we had been sufficiently loQg at school 
to judge fairly of our comfort. We are very 
happy : indeed, we almost fancy we are at home. 
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except that eveiything is more oheerful here, be* 
cause we have so man j playmates of our own 
age. We are all like asters to each other, and 
all seem to try to make us as happy as they can. 
Our dear new mamma (for so she likes us to call 
her) is very kind to us, and we are only sony 
she cannot be more with us, for she is by no means 
in good health, and is strongly recommended by 
the doctors to try the sea-air; but this, she says, 
is impossible, as she knows she could not be 
happy for a single moment, if she were absent 
from us. All the teacbers, too, are most aflbo- 
tionate. I am getting on nicely with my mudc, 
and Kate is begiiming to learn French, and she 
thinks she will like it Yerj much. I am now 
going out to walk, so must conclude; and with 
dutiful love to dear papa, and kisses to my little 
brother and sister, 

I remain. 

My dear Mamma, 
Your very aflbctionate daughter, 
Caroline Beachum. 
Miss Holywell desires her kind compliments. 

"A very nice, well-written letter. Miss Caro- 
ling; but I should very much like to know 
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wlietlier Miss Holywell, or any of the *kind 
teachers,' saw you write this:" from the follow- 
ing, which came to the post a few days after* 
wards, I think it very likely ihey did: 



To Miss Sophia Mansfield, 

Minerva House. 
Mt dbab Sophy, 

I promised you, before I left Stockgate, 
that I would let you know all about school; but 
I little thought how hard it would be to be able 
to write to you exactly what I thought send felt. 
How happy you are, who can to write to any 
of your friends, and receive letters from them, 
without having them looked over and corrected 
by a governess ! But I have found out a way of 
writing to you without any one here knowing, 
and getting it quietly into the post-office. I 
wrote to mamma the other day; but if she has 
read that letter to you — as I dare s^y she has — 
don't believe a word of it: I had to write that 
with one of the teachers looking over me; and 
it had to be shewn to Miss Holywell before it 
was sent. As to liifiss Holywell being a ''mam- 
ma" to Ufl, it's all nonsense, dear Sophy, she 
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flcaroelj ever comes near us; she lies in bed 
nearly all day, and just comes into the school- 
room in the afternoon, says *'Good moming, 
young ladies," talks a little French to a few of 
the elder girls, and then we see her no more for 
that day. Then the " elder young ladies,'' as she 
calls them, are so proud to us smaller ones — 
though I am past fourteen, you know, Sophy — 
that they scarcely speak to us; all they seem to 
care for is, I believe, the visits of the dancing 
and mufflc masters, and going to church on Sun- 
day. When I overhear any of their conversa- 
tion, it is always — ^** What a sweet that gentle- 
man is, that sits in the second firont pew in the 
opposite gallery;" or, " Don't you thinly Mons. 
Perli (that's the music-master) looked very hand- 
some, to-day;" or some such remarks as these. 

But we are very comfortable here, take it 
altogether; we do pretty much as we like; for 
the teachers don't pay much attention to us, ex- 
cept when Miss Holywell is in the school-room, 
and that isn't much, as I have told you. How 
is James Gilbert ? is he at home still ? Tou can 
tell him ^ou have heard from me. You must 
write to me, dear Sophy, but direct the letter to 
Sarah Coleman, who is one of the housemaids ; 
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and if you put a little C. B. iu the comer, she 
will know it is for me. I have no time to say- 
more^ 

Your sincerely attacKed friend, 

Caboline BeaceTum. 

Perhaps you had better bum this, as it would 
get me into a scrape, if it were found out. 

** Well, I'm glad IVe not got a daughter at a 
a boarding-school," thought I. 
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** ' Mb. Jolrn Raby ;' ah, a dissolute spendtlirift; 
this is fix>m his brother, I fancy, as bad, if not 
worse than himself. Post mark, London. What 
does he say, I wonder?" 

THE LETTERS OF MR. BABY TO HIS BROTHER, 

To Mr. John Rahyy 
Stockgate, 

Thursday morning — donH 
know day of the month. 
Dear John, 

The old one is alive stiU; I positively don't 
think he ever intends to die; but when he does, 
we shall be repaid, I hope, for waiting so long. 
Confound that grocery business, it isn't to my 
taste, nor is it, I know, more to yours; but if, as 
I have scarcely any doubt, our old nunky's will 
turns out favourable, won't we have a jolly said 
of the good will, shop, and fixtures, eh? and then 
we'll rather go the pace. He's enormously rich^ 
G 
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I feel sure, and by the kind way in which he 
treats me, and continually thanks me for my dis- 
interested kindness (he lays plenty of stress, John, 
on that word disinterested), I belieye we are all 
right. It's most wretchedly dull, I can tell you, 
sitting hour after hour by the aged boy's bed, 
while he lies groaning, and moaning, and tossing 
from side to side; but in the evening he generally 
drops off, and then I slip out and have a jolly hour 
or two vdth some very good fellows that I have 
picked up during these last few days; indeed, our 
evenings are sometimes a little bit too jolly, as 
hiy head informs me this morning; but my 
sleepiness, when I come in, I lay down to the score 
of fatigue, from watching so long, so it rather 
tells for than against us. There's an old sneaking 
olerk of his that comes here poking about him; 
but I send him off, generally by the tale that 
my dear imcle has just fallen into a quiet sle^p, 
and must not be disturbed, so, I believe, he 
doesn't do much harm. I often talk of you, and 
tell him how grieved you are that you are unable 
to leave the business to come up and see and at^ 
tend him; but he always answers, '' All right! 
all right !" I can't write any more now, so cheer 
up, old boy, we shall soon be free to give up 
l^t wretched shop. By the bye, can you send 
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me up a little of the ready, as I am getting a 
trifle in debt, and, of course, can't draw upon the 
old boj. He can't last long. 

Your afiectionate brother, 

William Raby. 

" Well, all I can say is, that I wish those cold- 
hearted profligates may be disappointed," sadd I 
to myself, " longing for the poor old gentleman's 
death, and reckoning up his property before they 
have got it. Perhaps they may be deceived yet; 
so here's good luck to the ' old sneaking clerk of 
his.' I daresay he's an honest fellow, at any r^te. 
• ««««««« f 

'' Hallo ! here's that nice, afiectionate, dis- 
interested nephew's hand again," I said, about 
four days after I had seen the last letter. ** How 
prosper these fellows' hopes, I wonder? 

Tuesday. 
Deab John, 

He died last evening, and in the afternoon 
put a sealed letter into my hand, which he said I 
was not to open till after his death. By Jov^, 
didn't I clutch the precious document? *^ here," 
thought I, " is that which will make us comfort- 
able for the rest of our days." About eleven 
c 2 
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o'clock he died ; directlj hia last breath was 
diawu I tore open the letter, — short, and bj no 
means sweet — at least as it turned out. 

*' Deab Nephew, 

Let my will be opened the morning after 
mj death, as I wish none to superintend any ar- 
rangements, or take part in my funeral, except 
those to whom I have left the bulk of my 
property. 

Tour grateful imcle, 

Solomon Raby." 

**And very right, too, of the old man," 
thought I; ** we'll not have any sneaking old 
clerk about the place now. So in the morning, the 
doctor, his old housekeeper, and the old clerk 
(I don't know how he got iq), being assembled, 
the lawyer opened and read the will. Aftier the 
usual preamble, how do you think the unnatu- 
ral old miser bequeaths his property? — all to 
Bethlehem Hospital, with the exception of an 
annuity of £150 a year to thai old villanous 
dlerki one of £30 to his housekeeper, and a 
l^acy of £100 each to his lawyer and doctor. 
To this is added the following codicil: — 

•* To my valued nephew, William, I leave the 
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sum of £2, therewith to purchase a mouming 
ring, to remmd him of the pains and trouble he 
has taken to dissimulate and act the hypocrite by 
his uncle's death-bed, for the sake of inheriting 
his property. 

" To my nephew, John, I leave the sum of £20^ 
wherewith to purchase a gold watch, in gratitude 
for his forbearance in leaving me free from his 
presence, to die in peace." 

So, after all our trouble, and hope, John, we 
have got, together, £22. I shall be back by to- 
morrow's coach. 

Your affectionate brother, 

W. Raby. 

* 

"And you've got just 22/. too much, you 
heartless rogues," thought I. So the grocery 
business must still go on, that's clear; it's been 
going off for some time, and if a little more at- 
tention is not paid to it, there won't be much 
left for the support of Raby Brothers. 
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" *To the Editor of the Stockgate Journal/ eh. 
We must look into this ; there's something 
gratifjring in having the first sight of what is 
about to be published to the world." 

The White Horsey 
Edleston. 
Sib, 

X must apologise for trespassing upon that 
time which I know is so thoroughly occupied by 
your literary labours; but I feel, I may say with- 
out presimiption, that when you have discovered 
my object in writing to you, you will in no way 
grudge the fraction of your existence which you 
have bestowed upon me. 

• I have been residing near Stockgate for some 
short period, and have, during that time, most 
regularly studied your valuable paper; I have 
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found, sir, much to admire and to approve; but I 
trust that you will not feel any displeasure when 
I add, that I have also discovered much to con- 
demn. It is plain to me, sir, that your mind, 
active and intelligent as it is, is wearing itself 
away, from the overstrained pressure which is 
continually weighing upon it; this, the poverty 
(excuse the word) of many of your articles too 
clearly proves. With your philosophy particularly 
I find fault; your arguments are frequently weak 
and imconvincing, and your deductions un- 
warranted and irrelevant. If you will allow m^ 
also to state, sir, I consider your views of the 
present political state of the coimtry completely 
erroneous, and such as can only bring confusion 
upon yourself, when it is discovered that the 
events and results which you anticipate and por- 
tend have existed only in your misguided imagi* 
nation. I trust, sir, that I have said nothing 
which can in the least degree wound your feel- 
ings, as any such effect is entirely out of my in- 
tention. Your talents, sir, are great, but they 
ever want a guiding and controlling power over 
them; in short, sir, your paper and yourself 
require an additional editor. This co-editor, 
sir, must be myself. I have discovered every 
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defect in the present management of your journal, 
and I do not hesitate to say that I can repair 
them. I have studied philosophy deeply and 
long, and I can assure you, sir, that my heart 
beats proudly against my breast when I can 
'Whi^r to myself that I am a philosopher. In 
every department of politics I am perfectly at 
home, and can explain and fathom the poHcy of 
the most profound statesman. I have also many 
little scraps in the way of tales, sketches, and 
poetiy, that would much enhance the interest of 
the paper. 

You wiU by this time, sir, I feel confident, be 
be persuaded of the immense advantage which 
would accrue, both to youself and the public, by 
the adoption of my plan. The largely-additional 
«ale which would of course follow, would render 
each of our incomes larger than yours alone is at 
present. The distinction of our duties would be 
most simple: say, for instance, that I conducted 
the leading articles, and, in short, the literary 
part of the paper, and that you should confine 
your attention to the accoimt of accidents, strange 
occurrences, and the collecting and arranging all 
advertisements; but this is, of course, an after 
consideration. You will, I doubt not, require 
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but a short time to deliberate upon- my proposal, 
and I shall consequently expect a reply oi| 
Wednesday morning. 
I am, 
My dear sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

Nathaniel Bbushe. 

"Well, Mr. Nathaniel Brushe, I think that 
you have about the most comfortable idea of 
yourself that I ever heard or read; to begin by 
telling a man that he is completely wrong in all 
his views and manner of treating them, depreciat- 
ing them every way, and then quietly proposing 
to unite with him in his labours, share his profits, 
make over to him the whole drudgery and toil, 
and retain to yourself the higher and pleasurable 
portions of the duties. You certainly appear, 
Mr. Co-editor, a most cool and self-satisfied ap- 
plicant for a livelihood. I wish that I could see 
our editors reply; but perhaps it will call forth 
another epistle from his obliging correspondent, 
and £rom that I shall be able to hear how the 
proposal has been received." 

I was right; three days afterwards I recognised 
the handwriting of Mr. Nathaniel Brushe. 
c 5 
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To the Editor of the Stockgate 

V Journal. 

And so, sir, you tHnk proper to decline my 
proposition; but what could I expect? I should 
have rested satisfied, after having read your 
pitiful compositions, I should have read in them 
the weak and paltry mind of the man who had 
self-conceit enough to publish such trash to the 
world, and I should have pitied and despised 
you ; but I wished for you a better fate. I ofiered 
you, in the most delicate and modest way, my 
assistance and advice; I offered to you the aid of 
my experience and powers, and you have, with 
unparalleled effirontery, rejected, and even braved 
me. You have called the thunderbolt upon your 
head, and you must bear its terrors. On Satur- 
day fortnight will be published. No. 1 of the 
*' Stockport Independent Guzette." From that 
day your wretched journal will virtually cease to 
exist. You have refused my assistance, accept 
my warning; attempt not to resist, but retire 
from the field, which, if contested, must be a 
.beaten one to you. 

Nathaniel Bsushe. 

: "Well, for all Mr. Brushe's fine words, I 
would not mind laying ten to one against the 
Stockgate Independent Gazette." 
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Here follows a letter which, I dare say, gave 
great pleasure to the parents of the writer: he 
was always a steady young man, and deserves to 
get on. 

THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM MACKEY TO HIS 
FATHER^ AND ALSO TO MISS SHAW. 

To Mr, Joseph Mackey, 
Stockgate. 

My dear Father, 

It is now nearly a month since I wrote to 
you, so I suppose you are getting anxious to hear 
how I am going on. I like the undertaking 
business very well indeed. My master appears 
very satisfied with me, and talks of increasing 
my wages, which news will please you. Many 
persons wouldn't like to spend all their time in 
making coffins: at first, I found it rather dismal 
work; but it's astonishing how soon one get^ 
over that sort of feeling, and I hammer away 
now, as if it were a mere clothes-box. It's all 
habit, father. Why, my master looks out in the 
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paper for the account of the deaths, as eagerly as 
others do for all the lively, cheerful news; and if 
he finds that the small-pox or measles are raging, 
it's quite a comfortable thought for him. But 
he never thinks of these sort of things coming 
near his own family. 

It's just the same, I should think, with the 
doctors: do you think they care for all the pains 
and sickness they hear of? Not a bit of it: 
they know if there were no sick people there 
would be no doctors; so what would become of 
them ? Why, I find I have been preaching to 
you, father, all this time; but I think about 
these sort of things, and so they come out natu- 
ral Uke. 

I hope you are all very well, and that mother's 
cough is better than it has been. Give my love 
to aU, and tell James that it's very pleasant to be 
earning one's living, and not to be dependent 
on one's parents. But let him not neglect his 
books; and if he knew how much good and 
pleasure they have given me, he wouldn't wish 
to leave o£f school yet. I am looking forward 
to summer, when master has promised me a week 
to come down and see you alL 

Tour dutiful son, 

W. Magket. 
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If, reader, you axe interested in this letter to 
his father, you will, perhaps, like to see another, 
which came by the same post, directed to Miss 
Fanny Shaw. 

London. 

My very deab Fanny, 

I have written to my father, this evening, 
and you will hear all about me from him, if you 
think it worth while to inquire; but I thought 
you might like a few words from me, yourself. 
I am as comfortable as I can be, away from you, 
but am longing for the summer, when I hope to 
be down at Stockgate, for a few days, and to 
find all my friends — and particularly my dear 
Fanny— quite welL 

I hope, Fanny, that you do not forget me 
when I am away: it makes me quite uneasy 
when I think how many young men there are 
down in the coimtry, who are always flattering 
and making love to you; and many of them 
would make richer husbands for you than I 
ever shall be able; but they won't love you half 
as dearly, I am quite certain, Fanny. I hope 
you will let me hear from you soon, and make 
me quite sure that you have not forgotten what 
you told me the last walk we had, the evening 
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before I left. Oh I that was a sad but yet a very 
happy evening to me. My master told me, to- 
day, that he hoped soon to be able to raise my 
wages, and said that he i^ould continue to do so, 
as I continued to improve; so I hope the time is 
not so very far off, when I diall be able to offer 
you a comfortable home; for I couldn't bear the 
thought of asking you to share mine, till I was 
able to offer everything that you had been accus- 
tomed to in your own home. Don't be angry, 
dear Fanny, with what I am going to say, but I 
hope you are not intimate with that George 
Barber; I'm sure he is not a steady fellow. Give 
my love to your sister and brother, and accept 
the same 

From your very affectionate 

William Macket. 

P.S. — ^Be sure and write soon. 

"Well, I think he deserves a good wife. 
Fanny is a giddy, thoughtless girl, but I believe 
she loves him, and will be faithful to him. What 
he says about Barber is quite right." 
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The two following ingenuous letters came by the 
same post: there is little, however, but the signa- 
ture to shew that they are the production of the 
same person. It was a sad pity that the gentle- 
man to whom the first letter was directed could 
not have a glimpse of the second : 

THE LETTERS OF MR. FRANK COLEMAN TO 

HIS FATHER, AND TO HIS FRIEND, MR. 

HENRY SCOTT. 

To F. Coleman, Esq., 
Stockgate. 

Cuius Coll May l6tL 
My DEAR Father, 

You have, I fear, been expecting to hear 
from me for some time, and I have been most 
anxious to write; but my time has been so very 
closely occupied, that I have been unable, con- 
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dstentlj with college duties to begin a letter. 
We liave more lectures tliis term than we usually 
have; and as a regular attendance upon these, 
though not so strictly enforced as I think it 
should be, is yet extremely beneficial and instruc- 
tive; I allow nothing to occur to prevent my 
presence. I am extremely sorry that I was so 
imwell, last term, as to prevent my going into 
the Little-Go Examination, as I feel sure, from 
the style of the papers, which I have seen, that I 
should have done extremely well. It seems an 
age since I was at home with you all; but I am 
veiy glad that the reasons which I gave you in 
my last, for not leaving Cambridge for the short 
Easter vacation, were perfectly satisfactory to 
your mind. The summer will soon be here, and 
then the long vacation will give me more than 
four months with you all. I hope that my dear 
mother and sisters are well. I ought to have 
answered Mary's last letter before this; but she 
may expect a long epistle very soon. It grieves 
me, my dear father, to have again to trouble you 
with money matters, but I am very much in 
want of a remittance from you. It really quite 
astonishes me how little things mount up : I find 
it quite difficult to accoimt how the money has 
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gone. But I like paying ready-money for every 
thing; it is infinitely more comfortable for one- 
self, and at all places — ^but especially at Cam- 
bridge — ^far more economical 

I know that you would wish me to leave 
Cambridge for the " long " quite free from any 
debts, so as to start fresh in October. I have 
told my bookseller to call to be paid on Thurs- 
day; so I shall be very happy if it is convenient 
to you to let me hear before that time. It is 
positively just poet time, so I have no time to 
say more. You shall hear from me again soon. 

Tour aflfectionate son, 

Frank Coleman. 



Henry ScoUy Esq,, 
Stockgate. 

Cuius CoU. May 16th. 
Dear Scott, 

I have just finished a long letter to the 
governor, for tin. If he doesn't send, and that 
pretty quickly too, I don't know what the d — ^1 
I shall do. I'm most confoundedly hard up: I 
was obliged to stop the mouths of a few of the 
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most determined of my duns with more than half 
of my last remittance ; lost rather largely at cards 
the same evening, and have had wretched luck 
all this term. I have also got rather a heavy 
book on the Derby, but have been pretty care- 
ful, and I think must win. Which is your 
favourite? I should say, by all means back 
Scott's lot; at least, so advise the knowing ones 
here. This has been a very jolly term; parties 
have aboimded, and very good ones, too. I*m 
wretchedly dull now, as I am "walled" for 
three weeks, for not attending lectures, and so 
am confined to this hole all day. It's all very 
well in the mornings and evenings; but in the 
middle of the day, I'm half mad: not even a 
game of billiards to be had; the boat races going 
on, too, and another man obliged to be put in 
the crew, in my place. Our boat is doing very 
well, and we expect to rise much higher yet. 

We had a very good day, last week. Four of 
us, in Chapman's trap, drove to Bedford. One 
of our horses, though, fell lame, and that de- 
layed us till very late. Drop me a line, old 
fellow, to cheer me in my solitude, and let me 
know all the news of Stockgate, that will in- 
terest me. Can't you contrive to nm up for a 
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day or two, before term ends, and we could go 
down together, and have a day or two in town: 
what say you ? I am tired of writing. 

Believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 

F. Coleman. 

How did the ** weeds " I sent you from town do? 



** I trust Cambridge is not entirely filled with 
such characters as Mr. Frank Coleman. Nor 
can it be so, when we see, daily, such excellent 
men — ^young ones, too — only having just com- 
pleted their college studies, becoming ministers, 
and gaining the respect and afiection of all, by 
their zeal, devotedness, and strict consistency of 
conduct. I do not entertain a doubt but that the 
imiversities cannot be, as some have said, but 
nurseries of immorality; but more frequently the 
training-groimd of those whose after life is the 
harvest of the seed which has been sown during 
their probationary college days. From the fact 
of my wife having a sister who has been nurse 
in a clerg3rman's family — ^the eldest son in which 
has, while at the university, been a source of 
much distress to his parents — I have learnt from 
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her letten to take much interest in the pro- 
giesB of other young men in the same mtuation. 
Many a letter firom Cambridge have I seen, 
and, oh, how very different their contents ! The 
youth firesh probably &om the wild habits of a 
public school, suddenly finds himself his own 
master, and a man in his own feelings, and in 
his standing in society. Feelings, natural to 
him, but hitherto restrained by the discipline of 
those imder whose guidance he has been placed, 
and frequently by them not conjectured to exist. 
At once burst forth in their full power. He finds 
his wishes easy to be gratified, and who can 
wonder that he yields — ^nay, even that he rushes 
joyously forward to the realization of those 
pleasures, which, before, his fancy has but 
pictured? 

The timid one, who though longing to take 
the first step, but yet hesitates, meets with one 
less timid than himself, and their wishes thus 
combined and mutually supported, gain the 
victory over their better prudence and right 
principles. They think not, they frequently 
believe not, what, in many cases, must be the 
end of their weakness — ^but they find it too late; 
and many a gay heart, whose first entrance into 
college life has been brightly coloured by the 
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fond expectations of friends, and by buoyant 
anticipations of its own, leaves it saddened, 
deadened, and despairing, and thinks that all 
which is left is to bewail its past follies. This 
is but the dark side of the picture, and none can 
doubt the existence of one cheering and en- 
couraging. To those really desirous of main- 
taining a correct and respectable position in so- 
ciety, I believe every privilege is granted, every 
opportunity affi>rded. Many are they who come 
forth bright from the trial, and who, more sterling 
firom their tempering, become ornaments and 
benefactors to the world, whose allurements and 
temptations they have found wisdom enough to 
resist. 
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Thebe is one family in Stockgate in whicli I 
take much interest, and shall always feel great 
pleasure when I discover any agreeable news for 
them. 

Mrs. Wallis is the widow of our late clergy- 
man, who left her with one son and a daughter; 
the son is now at Cambridge, the daughter, at 
the date of the following letter, was living with 
her mother, at Stockgate. Mr. Wallis was able 
to leave but a small property for the support of 
his family; but the widow said she could not 
bear to leave the place where she had spent such 
happy days; so she took a small, but neat cottage 
on the outskirts of the town, and lived in a very 
retired way, but, still, very comfortably and 
peacefully. The following letter was not to her, 
but to the young lady Miss Edith, who was at 
the time about twenty-one years old. 
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THE LETTER OF THE REV. ARTHUR COOPER 
TO MISS EDITH WALLIS. 

To Miss Edith WaUis. 

AshingUm Vicarage. 

My VERY DEAR EdITH, 

You will be surprised at hearing from me 
again so soon, but I Have to tell you of the death 
of my poor old Aunt Davies. You have often 
heard me speak of her; she was an old maid, 
and, although very difficult to please, I was 
always rather a favoimte with her — at least, she 
ever seemed very glad to see me, and woidd keep 
me sitting with her for hours, listening to her 
oft-told stories of the good old dajrs when she 
was a girl. For one thing I was always very 
angry with her; she never would let me talk 
about you; if I began, as I never could help 
doing, to describe you to her, she always changed 
her tone, and would sometimes not recover her 
good temper for an hour or two. But, my 
dearest Edith, what is my surprise — ^I can't keep 
it back any longer — ^to find that she has left to 
me her little fortime of about £160 a year. It 
was always thought, and she seemed to encourage 
the idea, that she intended to bequeath it to the 
Foundling Hospital, which she always mentioned 
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to be the most excellent and praiseworthy charity 
in the world. But, dear love, there is one con- 
dition attached to her bequest; and, strange to 
say, she leaves, in fact, the disposal of her property 
in your hands; for the words of the will are 
these — 

"I leav^ all my &c., &c. to my nephew^ 
Arthur Cooper, upon the sole condition, that 
within mx months after the day of my death. 
Miss Edith Wallis, now residing in the town of 
Stockgate, do give her hand to, and become the 
wedded wife of my nephew, the aforesaid Arthur 
Cooper; but if this do not take place, I bequeath 
all my &c., &c. to that most excellent and praise* 
worthy charity, the Foundling Hospital." 

Now, my sweet Edith, how do you mean to de- 
cide; have I misjudged you, when I fancied that 
your heart was mine? Is it not better — ^let me 
not call a blush to your dear, pure cheek, love — 
that this money should go towards the support of 
some little children who may call my Edith 
mama, than it should help to maintain some 
foundling children in a public charity? But I 
do not doubt your answer. Oh, my own Edith, I 
can scarcely believe it true that all my fond wishes 
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should be gratified I that we should have it In 
our power to possess a comfortable home I and 
how thankful I now am that I never asked you 
to share mine before, for you know how smali 
my living is ! But now, love, if you give your- 
self to me, my little vicarage will be a little 
heaven. Your dear mother must of course come 
and take her aTbode with us; for her advice 
and assistance will be invaluable. I scarcely 
know how I have ever contrived to attend 
properly to my parish without a wife; but I was 
ever looking forward to the time when I should 
have a kind, wise helpmate with me, to enable 
me to make up for all my defects and mistakes. 
But I am running on thus wildly, and have quite 
forgotten the Foundling Hospital. Let me hear 
firom you immediately, my own dear girl ; and, oh, 
when we see so much happiness aroimd us, how 
certain shall we be never to forget the memory 
of our kind benefactress I But I cannot under- 
stand why she should always have appeared to 
dislike [the very mention of your name. Give 
my duti&l love to your dear mother, and accept 
the suicerest afifection of 

Your devotedly-attached 

Abthub Coopeb. 
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There was a letter given me to go by the post, 
as I went my roimd the same evening, directed 
to the Rev. A. Cooper; and the reader may con- 
dude that the poor Foundlings were not so well 
off by £150 a year, as they would have been if 
the little cottage had not, in. less than four 
months^ been announced to let, and an order 
given to the old Postman, that any letters that 
might come in future should be forwarded to 
" Mrs. Cooper, Ashington Vicarage." 
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I CONSIDER myself, in my own little way, a bit 
of a judge of poetry, and I take particular plea- 
sure in reading it in the evening: indeed, many 
parts of Sir Walter Scott's " Lady of the Lake" 
I have at my fingers' ends; so, when I caught a' 
glimpse of the following letter, it was not long 
before I had read it, and formed my own criti- 
cisms upon it. There are very many fatilts, I 
find; but, altogether, it amused me; and I think 
Miss Fanny Denton ought to be rather gratified 
that " Wild Cousin Harry," amidst all the al- 
lurements of London, should have self-denial 
enough, for her sake, to sit down to court the 
Muse: 

THE LETTER OP "COUSIN HARRY" TO MISS 
FANNY DENTON. 

To Miss Fanny Denton, 
I'm afiraid, my dear Fanny, you've oftentimes 

thought, 
When, each mom, the old Postman no letter has 
brought, 

J> 2 
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That your wild cousin Haxry — now to London 

he's come — 
Has forgotten the vows that he made when at 

home. 
Well, true; since we parted, it is a long time; 
So now to make friends, let me tell you in rhyme 
All the wonders I've heard of, admired, and seen ; 
The sights and amusements to which I have been. 
You know I'm no poet, so I'm sure won't expect 
To discover my rhyme with real poetry deck't; 
So don't think, for a moment, my verse will be 

good. 
Although in my heart. Fan, I wish that it could. 
Fve seen Westminster Abbey, I've seen old St. 

Paul's; 
The Goldsmiths', the Mercers', and all the Trades' 

Halls: 
I've seen panoramas, I've seen cosmoramas; 
Fve seen kaloramas, and no end of '' amas:" 
I've seen, too, the model of fam'd Waterloo, 
Where the whole field of battle you embrace in 

one view: 
Pve seen a great wedding near Hanover Square, 
When I saw the rich dresses, I wish you'd been 

there: 
Fve seen a fat giant, in Leicester's wide Square; 
By his picture outside, you'll know when you 
get there; 
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But as Ids great stomacli quite covers liis knees, 
I should think that his figure a lady can't please: 
IVe seen all the Commons go down to the House, 
Preparing their faithful constituents to '* chouse." 
Apropos to the Commons, I must tell you, my 

dear, 
What all the wise Londoners prate about here : 
The great subject of talk, I assure you, in truth, 
Of little now is but the grant to Maynoodi. 
Some say that it's politic, fitting, and wise; 
While others, 'mongst whom I may fidrly surmise 
Yourself wiH be found, love, maintain right and 

left. 
If the bill should be passed, we should straight 

be bereft 
Of each privilege Protestants ought to enjoy, 
And be doom'd to the tortures thatPapists employ. 
Let me drop this sad subject, as I fancy you're 

right; 
If not quite correct. 111 allow almost quite. 
I've seen a man hang'd, dear — ^now don't shudder 



I assure you, in town, it seems rather a show. 
To amuse the loose rabble who cluster aroimd. 
And get up at five to secure a good groimd, 
Than a sad solemn warning to teach men the end, 
To which unrestrain'd wickedness ever should 
tend. 
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If you walk Piccadilly, you're certain to meet 
Many large, staring placards parading tlie street: 
"The Mysterious Lady." she's wondrous, no 

doubt; 
For she's warranted truly and well to find out 
All kinds of strange things that are hidd'n from 

eight; 
Describe and explain them all perfectly right. 
Some say it's mesmeric, and, with pious horror, 
Say ventriloquism efiects it aU for her. 
I've not seen her myself, but I'm told that it's 

true; 
So the tale that's told me, I've repeated to you. 

Then there're galvanic ointments, and galvanic 

rings — 
Pills, lotions, and all sorts of galvanic things: 
Gralvanism's the rage; there must be something 

in it; 
As you meet with some one with the ring on, 

each minute. 

Then the theatres, galleries, clubs, and bazaars, 
The monuments, statues, the streets, and the 

squares — 
But I can't tell you more, for I'm quite tir'd out. 
And you, my sweet cousin, are so, I don't doubt; 
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So, concerning these wonders, I'll say but this 

more — 
When you're with me, darling. 111 see them 

twice o'er. 

My postcript, Fanny. 
I've ask'd you in prose, now I'll ask you in rhyme. 
And answer me, love, when you write the next 

time, 
If you've made up your mind (don't blush, dear) 

to marry. 
And, if so, feel inclined to wed your own 

Habbt. 

A very strange way to make an ofier of mar- 
riage, I think; but he says it was not the first 
time he had hinted at the delicate subject to her; 
and &om the easy and afifectionate way in which 
he writes to her, I should fancy that Miss Fanny's 
answer was not very unkind. But he treats mar- 
riage in such a wild, careless, off-hand sort of 
way; he doesn't know the hazardous step he has 
made up his mind to take. Why, when I was 
in love with my Sarah, I had determined to 
make her an oflfer for two months before I could 
screw my courage up, and almost thought I 
should have to adopt the well-known plan of the 
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bashful lover, addressmg liis loved one's cat— 
"Pussy, shall I ever be your master?" But I 
was, when young, naturally very timid and re- 
tiring. I positively don't think that I should 
ever have summoned up sufficient confidence, if 
Sarah hadn't come once to my assistance, and, 
in one of our evening walks, become very melan- 
choly and pensive, and commenced to talk about 
her mother's age, and what a sad^ desolate thing it 
would be if she were to die, and leave her poor 
Sarah, alone in the world I "Not (dane^ dear 
Sarah,*' whispered I. " Why, what do you mean, 
John?" says ^e. But never mind the conversa- 
tion; when I once began, I went like a water- 
wheel — clatter, clatter, clatter; I didn't want 
words then ; and by the time we got to her door, 
we had settled the day. So there's a little of 
my own love experience for you, reader I 
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I MUST say I like to piy into a lawyer's letters: 
you do learn something of the way the world is 
managed. Sometimes, when I read some scheme, 
I think it certainly is the most cunning and in- 
genious that can be conceived ; and then, perhaps 
to-morrow, comes some other plan or plot, which 
throws the last into complete insignificance. It 
alters matters very much when you are behind 
the scenes, and know the springs of action, the 
reasons, and the purposes which produce the vi- 
sible effects. There's many an apparently good 
deed been done in Stockgate, with which the town 
has rung, all praising the generosity and disin- 
terestedness of the man who— despising his own 
advantage— could act in such a manner; and he 
has chuckled in himself how easily the world is 
deceived, and how delightM it is to benefit one's- 
self, and yet appear openly to be thinking of 
the good of others. He never guesses that the 
old Postman is behind the curtain. My cogita* 
d5 
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tatioDS and Teflections lunre Yeiy little to do -with 
the followiiig letters, but my pen mns on with my 
ibtmghts^ and I often liatdly know of what I waa 
firat thinking, tilll refer back to what I have wiit- 
ten« The five next letters came under my notioe 
at di£Eerent periods, as their dates will shew; but 
I have arranged them couBecatiTely, m order 
that they may form a oontinaoas narratiYe: 

THE LETTERS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENSON 
AND MISS CAROLINE HEADMAN, 

Ezra FlinteTy Esq. 

March 6th, 
Dear Sir, 

Ton have, I apprehend, by this time forgot- 
ten the existence of such a person as myself, 
nnce it is now nearly four years since I had the 
honour of any transactions with you: but from 
the little that then passed between us, I felt much 
gratified with your talents and ability, and have 
been thus induced to consult with you upon a 
subject of much importance to myself. There 
is, I belieye, sir, residing near Stockgate, an old 
gentleman of the name of Dickenson, living in a 
very retired way, and attended only by his grand- 
daughter, a young lady of about twenty-four 
yeaxB of age. Now, air, that old man is my 
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grandfather: in short, myself and his present 
companion are ahnost the only relations he has 
in the world. I need scarcely inform you — ^for 
the report is very prevalent — ^that he is very 
rich, and intends, I know, at present, to leave 
the whole of this property to my cousin. 

My mode of life has displeased and embittered 
him against me; and, in fact, I am forbidden the 
house. To the young lady, I fancy I am by no 
means disagreeable; but though I have written 
frequently to her, I have received no answer to 
any of my letters. Now, sir, I come to the 
point. That money must not be left to this girl; 
or, if it be, it must not be tied up, as at present 
I know it will be, by any restrictions against a 
marriage with myself j for, if I am not deceived, 
she would be but too happy to bestow on me her 
hand and fortune. At any rate, I must obtain 
the property. You, being, I believe, Mr. Dicken** 
son's lawyer, will naturally be able very mate- 
rially to forward my cause. I know much, and I 
have heard much more, of your great success in 
any difficult cases, therefore advance no suggest 
tions, but leave the matter entirely in your hands. 
Of course, the remimeration shall be amply pro- 
portional to the success. I am willing, myself, 
to accede to any advice you may o£fer, or adopt 
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any mode ofproceeding that you may decide up- 
on as best, and shall trust to hear firom you aa 
soon as is convenient; and am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your ffdthM servant, 
Chables Dickenson. 



2b E. Flinter, Esq, 

JuneHth, 
My deab Sir, 

Your letter astonished me; I can hardly yet 
believe that your tidings can be true. That the 
old gentleman should have died so suddenly, 
and left no will, you say I So we might have 
spared ourselves all our contriving and plot- 
ting. Of course, as you say, I shall immediately 
come down, and, as the heir at law conduct all 
the arrangements. To think, that after all the 
meanspirited fawning, and cringing of that girl 
she should be disappointed in her ambitious 
hopes; and that she should, after living in ease 
and luxury so long, be suddenly and .completely 
reduced to a beggar. I have written to her by 
this post, and I fancy she will not trouble Howard 
Lodge much longer with her presence. May I 
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beg you, my dear sb, to do everyihing that is 
right and proper till my arrival; and 
Believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 
Chasles Dickenson. 

To Miss Caroline Headman, 
Howard Lodge. 

June 24th. 
Madam, 

I presimie that it will be imneoessaiy to in- 
form you, that by the unexpected death of my 
grandfather I have become, through the absence 
of any will, sole possessor of his estate and 
property. You will, of course, perceive, that 
your further residence in Howard Lodge would 
be impossible; and I may add, that I could never 
o£fer assistance to one who had acted such an un- 
fair and contemptible part as yourself. I trust, 
that when I arrive at my home on Friday, that 
my feelings wiU not be annoyed by the sight of 
one whom I grieve to call a cousin. 
I am. 
Madam, 
Tour humble servant, 

C. Dickenson. 
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To Miss Stafford, 

Stockgate. 

Brighton^ July Qth. 
My deabest Ellen, 

I had no time before I was hurried from 
Stockgate to give you an account of the sad 
events which caused such an abrupt termination 
of my late residence there. My poor grandfather 
was taken ill, as you know, on the Simday morn- 
ing, and only survived till Monday evening. He 
was quite sensible the whole time, and shortly 
before his death his pains subsided. He then 
bade me farewell most tenderly, and made me 
solemnly promise, as his dying request and com- 
mand, to obey, and follow implicitly, the di- 
rections contained in a sealed paper which he 
put into my hands, and which he charged me 
most earnestly to open immediately after his 
death. When after the sad scene was past, and 
his spirit had flown to a happier world, and I 
had grown more composed, I proceeded to com- 
ply with his wishes. I found the packet to con- 
tain his will, bequeathing all his property to me, 
with the exception of an annuity of £120 a year 
to my unfortunate cousin, and a note, addressed 
to myself. This I will copy for you, as it will 
a£R>rd the best ea^lanation of the strange events 
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which are about to follow at the Lodge. It was 
dated, you see, about three months before his 
iUness. 

''March 16M. 
**Mt deabest Caroline, 

It has given me great pain to discover that 
your affections are fixed so warmly on your cousin 
Charles. He is a worthless dissolute young man, 
and not worthy to be your husband. It pains 
me when you plead to me for him, for you must 
ever plead in vain. I much doubt too, love, 
whether, painful as this may be to you, he sin- 
cerely returns your love to him; but here I may 
be wrong, and on this point a fair trial is due 
to him before a judgment should be found. I 
am not so angry with him as I am grieved, 
and willingly do I forgive him for the trouble 
he has caused me. I have been much impressed 
lately with the necessity of making my will; 
not that I feel ill, or likely to die yet; but life 
is uncertain, and I therefore am determined 
to make all arrangements. The will enclosed 
with this must be opened by you alone, im- 
mediately after my death; you will there see 
how I have left my property. And now, love, 
I have a charge to make you; it may pain your 
feelings, I fear it will, but remember that it was 
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the last and eager wish of your deceased grand- 
father. Mention not to a sotd that I have en- 
trusted a will to you, but let Mr. Flinter, whom 
I much suspect to be a rogue, and to be in some 
way in connexion with your cousin, to make 
every search for one immediately after my de- 
cease; none being found, my grandson will 
then naturally appear my heir at law. Then, 
dear Caroline, you will know, plainly and surely, 
what his feelings are towards yourself. If he 
loves you as you deserye to be loved, he will 
take you, penniless though you be, to his aims; 
if he does this, darling, wed him, and may God 
grant that the tender a£^tion of a faithful and 
devoted wife may produce such a change in him 
as to make him all that you could desire. I 
must tell you again, dear Caroline, I very much 
fear that this will never be ; I fear that the love 
of self has left little room in his heart for any 
other attachment. If his conduct is not what I 
have stated above, im9iediately place this my 
will into the hands of my London attorney, and 
take possession of what I feel joyfully able to be- 
queath to you. This is my last command to 
you — live in the old house, and still be the kind 
benefactress you have ever been with me. May 
every blessmg attend you on earth, my dearest 
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grandchild ! I feel convinced, that the course I 
have adopted is the one most conducive to jour 
happiness. 

Your affectionate grandfather, 

William Dickbkson." 

I have given you this letter in full, my dearest 
Ellen, that you may more clearly understand my 
position. I am very, very sad 1 Oh! if Charles 
could have known how I have loved him ! how 
I have prayed for him I Thank heaven that I 
can stm pray for him. But it is bitter, indeed, 
that I shoidd appear to him, as I must, the de- 
fitroyer, and even robber of his fortime. But 
what was I to do? how could I but obey my 
grandfather's last injunctions? You know the 
manner in which he conducted himself towards 
me; you heard the imfeeling letter in which he 
conveyed his wishes to me, and informed me of 
his plans, and you can judge fairly how I ought 
to have acted. 

Let me hear from you as soon as you can 
possibly write; and 

Believe me^ 
Dearest Ellen, 
Your distressed, but attached friend, 

Caroline Headman. 
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To Ellen Stafford, 

Stockgate. 

Brighton, July 18th. 
My deabest Ellen, 

I must write to you again to tell you wliat 
has happened since my last letter to you. I have 
suffered more than I expected. By return of 
post an answer came &om Mr. Dickenson couched 
in the most cruel and insulting language, and in- 
forming me that he intended to dispute the va- 
lidity of the will. I wrote to my solicitor, who 
had an interview with my cousin, and succeeded 
in convincing him of its genuineness. He then 
came down here, called upon me, and upbraided 
me in the most furious manner. It was long be- 
fore he would leave me, but I have not seen him 
since. I have ordered my lawyer to increase 
his annuity to £400 a year. This wish, when 
first commimicated to him, he at first rejected 
most determinedly, and with great apparent in- 
dignation; but I have learnt that he has since 
written, naming the bankers to which the sum is 
to be quarterly paid to his accoimt; this has 
relieved my mind much. And this is fortune, 
for which men struggle, and slave, and plot! 
Since / have obtained what they aU so eagerly 
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desire, I have not known an hour's peace or 
happiness, but trouble and vexation have sur- 
rounded me. I do not intend to return to 
Howard Lodge for some weeks, but am think- 
ing of spending that time in the Isle of Wight. 
And now Gomes my request: will you, dearest, 
favour me with your company till I return to 
dear Stockgate? Tour society will be so cheer- 
ing and pleasant, and your health will be much 
benefited by the sea air. I shall hear of no 
denial 

Your sincerely attached friend, 

Caboline Headman. 



" All's well that ends well,'* say I. 
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I INSEBT the following letters for the special 
advantage, behoof, and amusement of all jonng 
immanied ladies: 

THE LETTERS OF MISS ELEANOR OBAT. 
To Miss Spencer. 

Osbumey Souse, 
Monday, Sept. 16th. 
Mt deabest Julia, 

Don't begin to praise me for so soon fulfil- 
ling my promise; for, to confess the truth, I am 
so miserably duU, that I hope I shall find even . 
letter-writing a relief to me. Aunt Musgrave, 
-— though a good old creature in her way, — ^is so 
very stiff and precise, that I am quite convinced 
that I shall never feel at home with her. Why, 
all the arrangements of the house are carried on 
as if there were some printed form, to which the 
hostess, servants, and visitors were all expected to 
conform their actions, and even thoughts. First 
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bell in the morning, at half-past seven. There's 
a time, Julia! when I never get comfortably 
asleep till between three and four; for, thank 
fortune, I had the prudence to bring a few novels 
with me. Prayers at eight, — ^breakfast at half- 
past — solitary confinement till one — ^lunch — ^air- 
ing through the village in the old carriage, 
licensed to carry six inside, and travel at the rate 
of four miles an hour— dinner at five — ^no music, 
but a very serious, solemn rubber in the evening, 
if we chance to make four, and if not Aimt 
doesn't despise " dummy" — ^bed (at least bedroom) 
at ten. Now, is not this a most exciting pro- 
gramme of my day's delights ? But I have some- 
thing to which I can look forward: my brother 
Charles has written to say that he shall be down 
here on Wednesday, and (cool fellow that he is), 
in his note to aimt, intimated his intention of 
bringing a friend, that he has picked up during 
his fishing tour in Wales, to stay a few days y^th 
us. Poor aunt was by no means pleased, and 
talked about the impertinence of biyys; but she is 
very fond of Charley, and, I believe, would allow 
him to bring twenty friends home here, if he 
Uked. As for myself, I'm positively delighted ; for 
in a short note my brother sends me, he says that 
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his friend is handsome, agreeable, lively, and cer- 
tain to please us all. 

I don't think that I shall send this letter to- 
day, but keep it till I have seen this wonderfiil 
stranger; and I'll write a sort of diary to you, 
tiU this very large sheet of paper (see, everything 
is old fashioned, here) is completely full. Well, 
two days more, and he (I mean Charles, of course) 
will be here. 

Tuesday. There's another day come at last, 
and with it, this morning, a note &om Charles, 
saying that it is very doubtful whether he (per- 
haps he is not going to bring his friend, afler all) 
will be able to arrive here to-morrow, but that 
he will use every exertion. Silly fellow; he 
can have nothing of any importance to detain 
him. Aunt is not very well, this morning, and 
has just sent for me to come and read to her. 
This is completely imprisonment and hard labour ; 
for when I once begin, she will detain me for hours ; 
and, oh I Julia, her favourite works are "Her- 
vey's Meditations," and *' Theron and Aspasio." 

Wednesday. I did not, you see, fiilfil my 
resolve of continuing my letter, last evening, for 
the perusal of old Hervey had completely sent 
my mind to sleep; so I thought it best for my 
body to follow its example. I woke with a fitr 
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more cheerful feeling, this morning, than I have 
before during my visit; for I am sure that 
Charles' lively spirits will quite work a revolution 
in the ordinary condition of the house. Aunt 
seems really pleased, in anticipation of his arrival, 
and has given most particular orders concerning 
the preparation of the room which he gene- 
rally occupies ; and has this morning been making 
inquiries of old Rowland, the gamekeeper, as to 
the state of the preserves. Oh, I do hope he 
will come this evening, for I hate a state of 
suspense. 

Five o^clock. Well, Julia, they are come. 
Charley looks very weU; and his friend, Mr. 
Harlow, is certainly a very handsome man, and 
most polite in his manner. I have not a moment 
to spare, as the dinner-bell will ring immediately; 
but I will write some more this evening. 

Half-past eleven. Oh! dear Julia, we have 
had really a delightM evening ! so very di£ferent 
from our usual duU, tedious routme. Mr. Har- 
low is a most agreeable man, and very correct 
and comme U faut in everything, and yet so 
perfectly easy. I am almost in love with him. 
He does not seem more than six or seven and 
twenty. I am longing to ask Charles to-morrow 
who he is, and all about' him. We had the 
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clergyman and liis wife, a quiet old-fashioned 
couple, with us, and Charles made up the rubber, 
so Mr. Harlow was obliged to do the agreeable 
to me. We had some music, and I find he plays 
himself, and with much taste. He pays much 
attention to aimt, and has made, I fancy, great 
advances in her good graces already; indeed, his 
conversation succeeded in postponing her ac- 
customed time of retiring for more than an hour, 
so she must have been interested; indeed, she 
never once mentioned Hervey's Meditations. 

Thursday JEventng. I contrived to obtain a 
little quiet talk with Charles, this morning, and 
he tells me that he knows nothing of Mr» Harlow, 
except that he met him at an inn in Wales, en- 
gaged in the same amusement with himself — ^that 
they joined company — and that, struck with his 
veiy pleasing manners, he had invited him to ac- 
company him for a day or two here; and that this 
was the extent of their acquaintance. He says 
that it has struck him as odd, that Mr. Harlow 
should never have mentioned anything about his 
position and general employment, but that his 
gentleman-like feelings and manners have quite 
satisfied him that his apparent reserve is merely 
forgetfiilness. They are now both out, shooting. 
Aimt says that she likes him much. Well, 
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I hope they will have litde sport, as, in that case,r 
they promised to return and take a ramble about 
the park. Let me know if this long, silly letter, 
interests you; and 

Believe me. 

Dearest Julia, 

Your very a£^tionate fiiend, 

Eleanor. 



April 22nd. Sunday Evening ^ 
Half-past Eleven. 
My dearest Julia, 

I have positively not been able to snatch a 
moment to sit quietly down to write to you, for 
the days have passed so quickly and delightfully, 
that I have scarcely had time to think of any- 
thing. Mr. Harlow seems to have become quite 
one of the family; aU arrangements for the day 
are now referred to him; and no hint is ever 
made as to his departure. I hope that he will 
stay till my visit is concluded; for when he an^ 
Charles leave, the house will appear twenty times 
more dull and uninteresting than" ever. He is 
very polite and attentive to me; indeed, seems 
E 
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to prefer my company to any other engagement 
whicli may oflfer itself. Now don't fancy, dear 
Julia, that I have any feelings towards this indi- 
vidual, beyond that of a proper regard to my 
brother's friend; but after such a weary, tedious 
visit that I have hitherto spent, I cannot refrain 
from writing to you of one who has been the 
sole cause of such a pleasing change. His spirits 
never seem to flag; he can talk of every subject 
with equal fluency: many a laugh does he cause 
us by his piquant and amusmg narratives of 
little incidents in high life. He seems to have 
the court guide at his fingers'-ends. But is it not 
strangie that he never mentions anything about 
his family? He has, however, written to the 
town in Wales where Charles first met him, to 
order his letters to be forwarded here. I am 
getting so sleepy, that I can write no more; so 
good night, dearest Julia. It is a strange thing, 
but I generally dream of something connected 
with Mr. Harlow. Shall I to-night? 

Tuesday. Oh, Julia I I have such a very 
strange and anno3dng finale to add to my letter. 
(Let me tell it all through to you in my own 
way, and don't become impatient.) This morn- 
ing, at breakfast, when the letters were brought 
ih, there appeared two directed to Mr. Harlow, 
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Osbtimej House. 1 just caught a glance ait 
them, as they were passed tip the table: one vras 
a busine^ kind of letter, sealed with a wafer; 
the other written in a pretl^, lady-^like hand. 
Mr. Harlow did not open them before us, but left 
the room immediately after break&st. He soon 
returned, and smilingly told us that he must oSet 
many thanks for my aunt's kind hospitality, 
which he should trespass upon no longer, for 
that the letters which he had received this morn- 
ing called him suddenly away: " I find," added 
he, " from my wife" (at the word ** tvifej' Jufia, I 
almost started from my chair) '' that she is slightly 
imwell, with a cold; so that, as a fond, faithM 
husband, I cannot delay my return: -besides, 
from a letter from my employers, I find that they 
will need my services again, sooner than I before 
expected." " Employers I " said Charles ; " what 
employers?" "Messrs. Ditchbom and Rudge, 
of Threadneedle Street," replied the fellow; "for 
whose house I generally travel during the greater 
part of the year; indeed, it was a great chance 
that they were able to spare me for a week's fish- 
ing at this time." It was wonderftd how very 
quickly Aimt Musgrave's whole manner dianged : 
from the kind, complaisant, gratified hostess, in a 
E 2 
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moment ske became the cold, solemn, dignified 
Lady of Osbnmey House. Well, he is gone, 
and aunt has been so&dng severely firom an 
attack of her nervous complaint already; and I 
have had to read Hervey's Meditations more 
diligently than ever. As for Charles, he has 
undergone a severe lecture on the impropriety of 
not being more select in his acquaintance, and 
has, consequently, taken his gun, and sallied 
forth for the whole day, in quest of sport. 

Now is not this annoying, Julia, that I should 
have expended aU my smiles, sung my best songs, 
talked in my best style, and all for a common 
traveller of Messrs. Ditchbom and Rudge — and a 
married traveU^ too. It's all Charles' silly, foolish 
want of common prudence. Where'he learnt his 
excellent manners, /cannot conceive; but I sup- 
pose so much travelling teaches men what they 
could never have the opportunity of learning if 
they stayed at home: and, after aU, he was not 
to blame in accepting the invitation of a gentle- 
man to his aunt's park, where his sister was stay- 
ing. Well, it will be a lesson to me in future, 
not to trust to fine exteriors and agreeable man- 
ners. I dare say he hasn't more than £50 ayear 
and his travelling expensed; but still, he certainly 
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was unexceptionable as a drawing-room com- 
panion. 

Your attached fiiend, 

Eleanob Grat. 



Young ladies, the old Postman recommends 
you all to remember well the " lesson " which 
Miss Eleanor herself proposes for her own Aiture 
guidance. 
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I DO believe that I baTe got & kind Ivoairt; it ia 
no matter what mj wife ma j say wheii^ at eertain 
times — and Tm sony to saj these certain times 
come a great deal too often — she discourseth to 
me on the shabbiness of her old gown, and the 
absolute need of a new one; I repeat, it is no 
matter what she may saj, although she does 
call me-— only at these times though, mind ye — 
close-fisted and hard-hearted. Why people talk 
about postmen bearing round to their fellow men 
tidings of joy, and tidings of sorrow with the 
same perfect apathy and indifference. I don't 
believe it; at least, as far as my experience goes; 
but then, I forgot that all postmen are not like 
the Postman of Stockgate; and, that they can 
only gtcess^ whilst I know the contents of the 
letters under my charge. 

But it is strange for me to bring forward my 
own praises, and force them upon you, reader. 
But I have been often a little scandalized by the 
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remarks I have heard concerning postmen; and 
the following letter bringing back to m j mind 
the feelings which I then e:2qperienced, I could 
not resist entering my protest against any such 
charge against the hearts of that excellent class 
of men. 

Mt deabest Fatheb, 
Once more I am determined to address you; 
and once more, ere I resign myself to utter and 
hopeless despair, to beg your forgiveness and 
your favour. Father, if you eould now see your 
son— once your loved son — ^you could not, I am 
sure you could not refuse still to be a father to 
him. I disobeyed you once, and yet — although 
I still love and revere you as much as when I 
rode by your side on my pony, a tiny child; or, 
when grown older, I walked with you by the 
river as you fished, and loved you to tell me of 
the time when you were a boy; or as, when later 
still, I have sat with you as the son to whom you 
felt you could tell your wishes, your hopes, and 
your fears — yet, father, that act of disobedience 
I could not, I must not regret. Tou chose for 
me a wife, richf gay, and of high fiimily; but 
did she love me? and did I love her? I chor« 
a wi&, innocent, virtuous, and fond; and she 
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laves me, father; and how I love her, you can- 
not .... But, no, I once had a mother, and 
she was your wife, father; and yet, you would 
have preferred to abandon your son to such a 
woman as Lady Mary, than to forfeit the j&iend- 
ship and incur the displeasure of the cold, hollow- 
hearted Lord Witney. But as I attempt to ex- 
tenuate my fault, if fault it be, I perhaps forget 
the tone which a suppliant son should assume to 
his father. When last — and, oh, how long and 
sad a time has elapsed since then ! — ^you answered 
one of my letters, you told me to work and sup- 
port the wife I had chosen, and the family which 
that wife had borne to me. Father, I have worked ! 
I have strived from morning till night to keep 
her from want, and I have succeeded so far, and 
thank heaven for that. But I have seen her sink- 
ing lower and lower; I have seen her form grow 
thinner and thinner; I have seen the hollow 
cheek, and the sunken eye, and I have prayed 
for relief, some relief which might restore her 
health, her life, and I have found none; and 
now. Father, I write to you once more. It is 
not for myself that I sue, / am contented, but 
for her J the sweetest and most patient angel that 
ever visited earth to teach men that this is not 
their rest. You may perhaps say, that I have 
received an education sufficient to enable myself 
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to live respectably and comfortably; oh, &ther! 
I have learnt by experience, that learning and 
education may be the companions, but there axe 
few, very few who find them the guides to for- 
tune. Father, oh do not write hastily ! think of 
your son, the son whom you once loved! and 
when you sit at your sumptuous board, remember 
that the child of your youth, the first-bom of 
your dead wife woidd envy the lot of those who 
wait upon his father. Father, be merciful as you 
hope for mercy. 

Your still afiecdonate son, 

James Hoofeb. 



I had hoped that this letter might have pro- 
duced some e^Sdct upon the proud old Baronet of 
Hooper House; but no other . letters from the 
same source have ever come. Visitors have ar- 
rived, stayed their round of pleasure, and have 
gone; all has been life and gaiety, one uninter^* 
rupted course of pleasure. But he, the rightful 
'heir to the proud honours of the house, has never 
been seen amidst its revehies, and his i^ame has 
never been heard, save when some old and faiib- 
ful servant has lamented, with tearfiil eyc», the 
fate of '* poor dear Master Janies." ^ 

e5 
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Wbmsr was theri3 cueh a happf, liveJj boi]S0 a9 
Fmner Harlej'e — ^wha^e weie tfaieie paxento mf9V 
tender — where were ih^re chiUrea mare liiitiliil ? 
Why was it that, when all was Gonteotmetit and 
peace, suddenlj, trouble, dark tronhle, shoidd 
oome, and come from the hand of the dearest of 
the fiimily ? " Why was it that the very best feel- 
ings of nature, that kindness and liberality should 
be doomed to have been the jsouioe &>m whSch 
qirttziglhe desdlatioii which so overwhdmed ihaifc 
cmce qjniethfime? It twas no unusual caae; jmd 
}»t, reader, you may feel not disincUned Jio Jbeaar 
Bome aof ^tbe iszcujnsftanoes ^whioh had been ^e 
oniae of the changes which were pcoductive.Qf 
idue ifolkxwing letter. 

Mx. JSazley was a good, lOpoDhhearted, &ee> 
iqiizited, contented old English fiomer; one of 
•that xilaiB whidbr^-dhe ixoaacnis be what they may 
'^-wdiappily appear (if sewi^per and newi»* 
paper aocoimts jpeak ttnily, of meeliiigs of ^* 
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jners to consider their wrongs— of meetings to 
question the policy of their rulers — of meetings 
to complain of favours shewn to other classes of 
English ira,bjects and neglect and indifi^rence 
displayed to their interests) is now rapidly 
l)eing numbered amongst the things which have 
been. 

Mrs. Barley was a plw^, hospitable &nner's 
wife, proud of her dairy — ^proud of the generaj 
cleanliness and ordior of her house— and proud of 
•her diildien, two young men, who both assisted 
their father in the management of his farm; and 
still more so of her daughters, the eldest of whom 
.was now about nineteen years old, and was then 
competent to imdertake those duties for her mo- 
ther which her younger sister was as yet unable 
to perform. About t^ time, there came, as a 
new clerk in the bank in Stockgate, a yoimg man, 
of respectable appearance and agreeable manners, 
but having no introduction in the town. Ac- 
cidentally, he became acquainted with the elde^ 
son of our farmer. TVlio so glad as the Harley*8 
to shew kindness to a stranger, and one, too, 
who, from his youUi and apparent gratitude for 
any kindness towards him, seemed worthy of any 
attention.. So things went on for some time, 
till, one morning, it was discovered that the elde^ 
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daughter, Jane ELarley, was absent from home; 
and the report also spread abroad in Stockgate, 
that the clerk had also absconded fix>m his duties, 
and tmhappily robbed his employer, to a very 
large amount. Where was now the happiness of 
the Harleys? All was gloom and sorrow: the 
old man no longer cheerfully set forth in the 
morning to his day's work, but sat listlessly and 
sadly by his fire; the mother no longer the bus- 
tling, industrious wife, seemed dead to all worldly 
considerations; and to the remaining young peo- 
ple were now left all the arrangements and direc- 
tions of the house and farm. But the sure step 
of the law, slow and retarded though in this 
case it had been, was still sure and certain; surer, 
as it ever is, to punish crimes, than to avenge 
injuries and wrongs. But/ew months had elapsed, 
and the wretched young man was discovered and 
apprehended; but few more passed, and he was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to fourteen years 
transportation. 

And where was Jane? Nothing had been 
heard of her — ^nothing was known of her; and 
the first violent efiects of grief in her fiunily had 
worn off, and things began to assume an appear- 
* ance more similar to what they had been ere her 
disappearance; but there was a gloom and a 
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sliade oyer the Kouse and its inmates, though her 
name was never mentioned, who had once been 
the joy and gladness of them all. 

One morning, a letter came to Stockgate, 
directed to Mrs. Harley. I felt, I knew (why, I 
cannot say), that it was from her the lost one. It 
was as follows: 

THE LETTERS OF JANE HENLOW AND WIL-, 
LIAM HENLOW. 

To Mrs. Harley. 

Mt eyeb deab Motheb, 

How can I begin to write to you? Hoi/ 
can I venture to hope that you will ever listen 
' to your poor fallen daughter? for fallen low in* 
deed has she, in herself and in the world's eye. 
But, mother, though your daughter has sunk 
thus low, it might have been that she had been 
left without one plea to urge, one alleviation of 
her folly to ofifer; but such, Heaven be praised I 
is not entirely the case; your daughter is a wife, 
but (how dreadM the words !) a convict's wife. 
Tes, he whom I have loved, and ever shall love 
better (rebuke me not, mother) than all the world 
besides, is my husband, my lawful wedded hus- 
band. When I left my home, my peaceful, 
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happy liome, grievouslj, most grieyously did I 
.eir; and^(^, mother I it was not for some time 
after, th&t, overcome by my entreaties, he con- 
sented to n)ake jx^e his wife. But judge not 
{larshly <^ him for this, mother; he ever loved 
flue, ever ^^as most kind and tender; but he 
thought, as he often assured me, that it would 
be better that the ceremony should be delayed 
for a time. But for that error, oh, how bitterly 
have I suiBTered ! Of his crime, that fearful crime 
which has made me hopeless of peace or happi* 
ness for ever on earth, I was utterly ignorant till 
that dreadftd monwg (I shudder as I write ct it) 
when he, my own William, my, as I thought, 
innocent husband, was seized and carried away 
to gaol; y^ to. a horrid, hideous prison, in the 
same place with murderers and robbers, and he 
4^harged as, and esteemed as, one of them. But, 
oh, mother! think not, >irhen I fled with him, 
that I conceived, in my wildest, most distant 
imagination, that J had fled with a robber. But 
ean I love him lecis? Sipftd it may be, and 
is, I feel; but loye, what will love not effectl 
Can I doubt his j^oleisoga, earnest assurance, that 
it was for me, that it wi^s his love for me 
which tempted him to commit that crime — ^that 
he could not live without mfe*-and that he saw 
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BO waj of h&ng ^blie io eupport me, save by 

}m ; I liad 4mo6( wzitten^ weakness — his 

mn. Mother, I q^ieajc fltjr^iigely; ^t love, and 
f^ PiQja^ troubjl^ loye, brings forth ^ Iroe, 
secret feelings of ^e he$rt And why do I 
write to you at all — ^why do I not allow you all, 
my own once fond family, to forget me — to for- 
get the wretch who first brought sorrow and 
jffi.^ anipiQgst them? Mother, I must write to 
you; I cannot live without knowing ths^ you 
^fliSl xfimmb^ me — ^with pain and wgepr be it — 
byit irtiiA t^t y Q^ remember ^e. 

£!<»dd I but oee onoe n^Oice, could I have but a 
-dxoi* lo9k ;at» my .^wrly bkised kwie, I could die; 
bisk no, I niust not 4ie ; for I shall soqq ha^ one 
-to Wfttdh oyer, to guard, to guide from evil; and 
he /a oonviot'e son. MothefF, dearest mo^er, 
^lietome; write to me in anger; write to ^op^, 
andieU me I can hope iot ^o forgiyeness; b^t 
oh mother I write to me. My iatberl but no, I 
mu^ not motion him. B^t ohi m<^her, your 
tuined, mise^ble dau^i^er longa tp ky her head 
upcai a^mother's bosom, mose than when a wea}c 
helpless in&nt she dxew &osl that bopom ber 
only support 

I send you an address, where anything will 
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find me; burn it, mother, if you refuse me; but 
keep this, perhaps, the last words you will ever 
have firom me; and when your thoughts recur to 
your lost girl, read it once again, and know that 
her love for you was as great as ever. 

Jane Henlow. 



What will a parent's love not forgive? What 
father, and how much more particularly a tender 
&ther, can resist the pleadings, the subdued peni- 
tent pleadings of an erring child? A fortnight 
had not elapsed before a visitor to the Barley's 
&rm might have observed, seated in a quiet cor- 
ner, a silent, sad form, yet still with a &ce 6 
mild peace, if not of happiness; and in less than 
two months afterwards, a little babe was seen, 
the caressed and fondled one of all; and yet, up- 
on its unconscious, innocent &ce, many a tear 
was often dropped. 

All went on quietly at the farm after this, and 
things seemed to have returned to the same state 
in which they were previously to the events 
which I have disclosed to the reader. 

At length, a letter to the daughter arrived, 
with a foreign post-mark, which at once revealed 
to me the writer. It was as follows: 
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To Mrs. JSefdaw. 

Mt deabest and best Wife, 

The letter which I received from you has 
given me unutterable delight. It has shown me 
that you have not forgotten yoiir guilty husband; 
it has shown me that you still, notwithstanding 
his wickedness, and his present disgraceful con- 
dition, love him. How can I ever return such 
afifection, imworthy as I am of it? how can I 
prize it sufficiently? Oh, how thankful am I, 
my dearest Jane, that you are once more re- 
turned to your home — that home from whicb my 
viDany, and yet my passionate love first drew 
youl How thankfid am I that your parents — may 
every blessing attend them — stiU love, and re- 
ceive to their hearts the partner of such a wretch 
as Z am I Oh, Jane ! dearest Jane, how dark are 
my prospects for the friture! It is true, that 
by careful attention, and steady correctness of 
conduct, I have succeeded in ameliorating my 
own condition, and have even received a promise 
of the commutation of my present sentence, and 
an assurance, that the period before my return to 
my native country will be greatly decreased; but 
what joy can this give to me? How coidd I re- 
turn to a land where, at my first appearance, the 
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finger of scorn and disgost would be rais^; and 
where the one being, on whom all my afifections 
are for ever Ssaed, was present, and yet that I 
coidd not dare to appear before her, or to pol- 
lute the atmosphere which she breathed? Oh, 
that I could live my life o'er once again I or that 
I had perished, an infant, in my mother's arms ! 
My mother, do I say? Thank God that she has 
not been left on earth to witness the deserved 
fate of her only child; and that if in heaven she 
can ^ow it, that there is no sorrow there ! But 
why do I speak of myself? never, never should 
you have heard from me at least, the fate of him 
whom you once loved, had not your heavenly 
letter come like a messenger from above to teach 
me that there may, may stiU be hope ! But I 
grow bewildered with the mere thought of any 
blessing upon earth to me — ^to me, a condenmed 
felon I the destroyer of the happiness of one who 
was too good, too holy for such an earth as this. 
Dearest, dearest Jane, can you, will you forgive 
me? Oh, cast me not wholly away! If repen- 
tance, deep, searching, heart-felt repentance can 
avail aught, I may plead that. 

Oh, why, was I doomed to bring such misery 
on you? why did I ever see you? But you are 
in comfort, Jane, and how grateful am I in the 
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thouglit ! Do not cease to write to me; let me 
know one at least still careth for me. I liave de- 
layed till the last speaking of what, in jour dear 
letter, concerned me most deeply. Mj boy I 
Jane; let liim never know of his &ther, his 
wretched, unworthy father 1 He must be your 
child, not mine ; and if your nature be re-planted 
in him, he will never, never be as his father has 
been. May our Father in heaven watch over 
him and you; so prays 

Your sinful and attached husband, 

William Henlow. 



1 
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THE LETTER OF EMILT SIMPSON TO HER 
SISTER MARGARET. 

To MUs Margaret Simpson. 

Mrs. Dennises, Clapham. 

My DEAR Mabgaset, 

You will be surprised to see that I haye 
changed m j place again, but I couldn't stay with 
my last missis-Hshe was quite a brute. You 
know I told you in the letter which I wrote to 
you fiom her home, that she was very nervous 
and weakly. Now Til teU you how it was — she 
used to drink— drink [brandy, wine — anything 
she could lay hold of; why Fve seen her, with 
my own eyes, imable to walk up stairs without 
assistance. I really did pity her poor husband; 
he was such a kind, goodnatured man; but he 
wasn't at all happy in his home, and yet he never 
stay'd away either; and so fond of his children 
he seems to have no care for himself, but all his 
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thoughts were about their comforts and wishes. 
Well, and where was the wonder, going to bed 
in the state she sometimes did, that in the morn- 
ing missis shoidd fed weak and trembling? those 
were the words she used. IVe heard her, over 
and over again, talking to her doctor — ^for she 
was always imder medical advice — about her 
weak constitution; that reaUj she was not fit for 
all the cares and vexations of the world; that she 
was too delicate, and so on. And the doctor, I 
know he saw in his heart what was the cause, 
but he did not wish to lose a good patient; and 
he'd sympathise with her, and order her port 
vnne to strengthen her, and exercise in a car* 
liage; and so her husband had to buy her a 
phaeton, and then there must be a man to drive 
it; and I don't think that Mr. Higgs could 
affi)rd all this expense, although he was thought 
rich. Well, though I was only housemaid, an^ 
so hadn't so much to do with her as the other 
servants, yet I used to come in for it often pretty 
sharply, for in the morning her temper was 
dread&l; and sometimes she would make be- 
leive that the house wasn't clean; and then it 
was, "Emily must be very lazy and careless," 
and I'd get a lecture of a quarter an hour. I've 
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often been very near giving warning in the 
middle of it, and I began looking out for anoihe)r 
place, and heard of this one. Well, one day 
she took it into her head that the cask of beer 
went too quickly, and she must needs call me up, 
and give me along warning against drink— «Ae 
to talk to me about drink. I couldn't stand this, 
and left her before my month, for she got 
another servant almost directly. I like my 
present place very well, though it is very quiet 
— only two maiden sisters; they allow no follow- 
ers, but give me good wages, £14, so I can-t 
complain. Then, I can have a chat in the morn- 
ing with the butcher and greengrocer; the baker's 
young man is very good-looking, and stands 
longer talking to me than he does at any other 
house; and I and my fellow servant take turn 
with Sundays out, so, altogether, I like my place 
very well. I wish, Jane, that you could get to 
London in a good situation, it would be pleasant 
for both of us. Give my love to mother, and 
father, and Tom, and Betsey; and 

I remain 
Your aflfectionate sister, 

Emilt Simpson. 
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P.S. They don't call me Enuly here, because 
the younger aster's name is Emily ; and they have 
christened me Sally. I don't like the change 
much; but what's the difference after all? 



Surely, ladies, you are unconscious how ser- 
vants form their judgment upon your actions, 
and how gratified many are to find a fiaw in the 
mistress, which they argue to themselves will ex- 
onerate them firom their peccadilloes. 
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Readeb, have jou forgotten our old friends, the 
Softlaws? Have you ever felt a wish to know 
the result of the discovery which the infatuated 
husband had made of his wife's feelings towards 
him, and which appeared to threaten a speedy 
termination to their conjugal felicity? If any 
interest towards them stiU remains in your mind, 
the following letter may, perhaps, throw some 
light upon the after condition of the family: if 
you have no desire lefl with regard to them, 
you have but to pass on to the next. The letter 
was written some five months after the denoue- 
ment which had taken place: 

THE LETTER OF MR. HENRY SOFTLAW TO 
MR. EDWARD MORGAN. 

Edward Morgan, Esq. 

Sept. SQih. 
Mr DEAR Edward, 

Why did I not act in a more manly, decided 

manner? Why did I ever allow myself to live 
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on with a woman whom I have discovered to be 
80 worthless? Why have I been so weak and 
irresolute? Mj dear friend, once again am I a 
single man — a married man, and yet still single; 
for my wife (why did I ever give her a claim to 
the title?) has left me in my solitude, and pre- 
ferred the society and abode of a rascally attor- 
ney. Yes, I am doomed to be the man at whom 
the world is hereafter to point, who married a 
wife and could not retain her as one. You know 
how all things were settled at that time, when I 
first discovered the true character of the woman; 
you know that I made her a handsome settle- 
ment of so much a year, for her private purse, 
which her expenditure was not to exceed. I 
hardly can conceive that she then contemplated 
her present step; but it is well for her that this 
allowance was made to her for her life; and it 
was with admirable forethought that she urged 
as a reason, that, after all that had occurred, I 
might, in a fit of resentment, leave her a widow, 
without any sufficient means of support. But I 
will inform you of the proceedings which have 
caused this disgraceful termination to my first, 
and, I trust, my last probation of married life. 

I fear that you have been surprised at my not 
having answered your letters; but I have, posi- 

F 
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tively, been waiting till I might be able to tell 
you of some satb&ctoij change; and now a 
change has taken place, which will affi)id me 
ample topic on which to write. 

We spent our time veij independentlj of each 
other, were perfectly courteous and polite, and, 
indeed, I fimcy that she was trying to bring me 
:back once more to my former state of devotion 
and love; but I had learnt a lesson which I 
never intended to forget; and I have now learnt 
another, which proves to me that I had not 
studied my first one sujfficiently or correctly. 
About two months since, she mentioned to me 
that she should feel gratified if she could invite, 
to stay for a short time, a gentleman whom she 
had known for many years. Of course, I offered 
no objection, and in the course of a few days he 
arrived. 

His visit made rather a pleasant little variety 
in our usual life; and when I left, I willingly 
comprehended a few hints he had dropped, 
and invited him over for a week or two in the 
shooting season. I never, as far as I can re- 
member, observed anything particular in his 
conduct towards my wife, but I suppose that I 
was not sufficiently watchful: however, when I 
came home firom a long ride to a magistrates' 
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meeting, which occupied the whole dajr, I found 
that she and mj visitor had been out in the 
caniage early in the day to the neighbouiing 
town, and had left by the train, it was supposed, 
for town. My wife had kindly and considerately 
left a short, a ioery short note, to account for so 
important a step, on my dressing-table. It was 
dated the evening previously, and was as follows : 

'' Sept. mth. 
" Deab Henbt, 

I have long seen and felt that there is but 
little confidence between us, and I think that our 
comfort win be materially increased by our sepa- 
ration. I have therefore taken the liberty to 
leave Kitcherley Park, and as it would be em- 
barassing to be alone, I have chosen your friend 
and guest Mr. Harrison as my future protector. 
Allow me to thank you for the handsome settle- 
ment which you made me a few months since, 
which, together with my previous income, will 
render me tolerably comfortable. I have taken 
my jewels, as they can be of no use to you. 

Yours, 
Chaelottb." 

It is astonishing how coolly I can write all this, 
F 2 
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but the first feeling of indignatioxi has quickl j 
worn off, and I really befieye that if it were not 
for the fedEing a£ shame which must ever attend 
a deserted husband, and the bitter regret which 
I shall never cease to feel, for the idSLj and want 
of judgment I have displayed through the whole 
affidr, I should but little bewail the step that has 
been taken. My love, or what I &ndied and be« 
lieyed was love, has quite vanished in these last few 
months, and I can now only fancy the feelings 
which I once possessed, and the agony that I ex- 
perienced when I first discovered her deceit and 
want of heart. Do, pray, dear Edward, if you 
have not done so aheady, destroy the letters that 
I have sent to you during the period of my in- 
fatuation; they appear so thoroughly contempt- 
ible and ridiculous now. I shall be most de- 
lighted to see you at the Park, for dulllmustbe. 

Ever your sincere firiend, 

Henbt Softlaw. 



^'^i^'^t^^S^t^s^^^i^^^^s^^^r^F^m 
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Mb. Robert and Mr. Adolphe Loomie were 
brothers. The one was the fitther's, the other 
the mother's fiivourite. The one was a steady, 
business-like joung man, the other was a genius. 
Now, the most dangerous thing in the word, par- 
ticularly in small country towns, is to be con- 
sidered a genius; and Mr. Adolphe, the petted 
one of a doating mother, and the admiration of 
all her circle of lady acquaintance, found it so, to 
his cost. On the death of his mother his father 
insisted upon his making himself useful in the 
business, which happened to be the chief grocery 
and tea-dealing shop in Stockgate. Now this 
was horrible ! to be called away from the com- 
position of a sonnet to the hiunming bird, or 
some other of the feathered race, to serve half a 
pound of sugar, or, perchance worse still, a 
poundof treacle to some dip-shod child. It was 
toa much for poor Adolphe, and his naturally 
melancholy &ce grew more melancholy still, and 
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he grew silent and reserved. He would stand 
with one shutter in his arms, when the appointed 
hour for closing the shop came, and, gazing at the 
pale moon, appear lost in some reverie, and deeply 
absorbed in the fifth line of some tender address 
to the unconscious planet, commencing, of course, 
" Oh thou,*^ until roused by the rough voice of 
Iioomie, senior — " Hallo, Dolphy (Dolphy^ that 
was dreadfiil, too), are you asleep, lad?" But. 
the fiither died, as fathers often do, and Mr.^ 
Adolphe, finding himself possessed of £1000. 
(the old man had left the business, with the re- 
mainder of his fortune, about another thousand, 
to Bobert), soon started to London to push his. 
fortune, notwithstanding the advice and en- 
treaties of his elder brother. The following 
letter was the third of four which arrived after 
his departure. 

THE LETTERS OF MR. ADOLPHE LOOMIE 
TO HIS BROTHER. 

To Mr. Robert Loomie, 
SHockgate. 

My deab Bobert, 

I snatch a moment to let you hear the feel- 
ings, of my soul. My book prospers splendidly; 
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I think, when I have completed a few more odes, 
and given birth to some sonnets, ** thid charmer 
of my infant days," as I call this the first off- 
spring of my but newly-strung lyre, will be 
nearly completed. Robert, you know not what 
it is to be a poet — you cannot know; you might 
strive, struggle, and groan to receive the true 
power of poesy into your hearty but you would 
be no more a poet ttian the ass that brayeth. 
But let it not be for me to assert, that although, 
you can never feel the thrilling glow, the species 
of new ideal life in which the true bard can only 
breathe, that you are yet imable to enjoy the fruits 
of a power in others which you must be con- 
scious that you yourself do not possess. Think 
not that though you have chosen to dedicate, 
your powers — and wise I think has been your 
choice — ^to the less soul-inspiring employment of 
bufflness, that I can doubt but that still you are 
of those for whom " minstrel raptures swell." 

I have many doubts to which of the nobility 
to dedicate my work ; all, I should think, in these- 
days, in which there is such a dearth of real poets, 
would feel themselves exalted in the world oi 
literature by such a flattering compliment &om 
a living, and soon to be, I must hope, a not im- 
popular author. I am also still undecided as to. 
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wUcIl of tKe many publishers now in vogue I 
should entrust my manuscript; I should wish 
that the most deserving should obtain the ad- 
vantages which I have it in my power to be- 
stow. From those of my productions which you 
have sometimes seen, you are aware of the style 
which I generally pursue. I have endeavoured 
t6 follow in no way in the track of my elder 
brothers; to avoid, on the one hand, the sim- 
plicity of a Wordsworth, too often, in my 
opinion, verging into childish emptiness; while, 
on the other hand, I re&ain froia the imdefined, 
mysterious rhapsodies of a Shelly. I must bd 
the founder of the style to which I shall adhere. 
Of course you, my Mend, can rely on an early 
coT>y as soon as possible. 

Your sincere brother, 

Adolphe Loomie. 



How far the proud prognostications of the 
aspirant for poetical &me were realised, the fol- 
lowing letter will shew: 

Mt Dear Robert, 

It is with indignation that I have to tell you 
of what has taken place since my last communis 
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cation. My impatience was too great to allow 
me to wait till my volume was completed, and 
I hastened to place it in the hands of a cde- 
biated publisher. Conceive my astonishment, 
when, the neict morning, I received my poems 
back, tiniead ; yes, evidentiy scarcely glanced 
at; witii a politely worded, but still, I consider, 
an insulting refusal 

I started forth to annihilate the ojSending, 
paltry-minded fellows with my scorn, but my 
pride forbade me, and I proceeded to o£fer my 
work to a house which, I had understood, was 
esteemed their chief rivals. The result was the 
same: yes, Robert, two, — nay, more than two, 
for I have tried others since, — ^refiised to imder- 
take tiie publishing, except it was to be entirely 
at my own cost and responsibility. I have done 
so, and the event shall prove how erroneous have 
been tiieir judgments. I have, for this purpose, 
drawn half my property from tiie funds, that all 
expenses may be paid; but can lentertain a doubt 
but that I shall, ere long, be amply able to refimd 
it? Thank you for your prudential advice; but 
can I be wrong in my anticipations of success? 
You remember how often have my littie efiiisicns 
appeared in the Stockgate Journal, and you cannot 
have forgotten the announcement, in the notices 
f5 
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to correspondents, that the Editor had "beent 
much disappointed in not hearing, for the last 
few weeks, from the talented Delta," which, you 
know, was the anonymous title under which I 
preferred to appear before the public. I may 
fear that the combined opposition of many who 
are unjustly of much influence in the world of 
letters may be injurious; but surely merit must 
gain the victory. I forgot to tell you, that one 
gentleman had the liberality to aSer me £3 lOs. 
for the whole work and copyright. Let me hear 
from you, and 

Believe me. 

Tour afl^tionate brother, 

Adolphe Loomie. 

Poor Mr. Adolphe Loomie! Does not this 
letter shew that some doubts had commenced to 
lurk in his mind, concerning the real probability 
of the success of his book, and, I fancy, also, of 
the positive excellence of his compositions. Their 
insertion in the '* poets' comer" of the Stockgate 
Journal, was some encouragement to his hopes; 
but few, not even Mr. Adolphe, could be igno* 
rant that the merits of a litde rhyme need not be 
Tery superabundant to obtain its admission into 
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the pages of a small provincial paper. The 
poems were, I suppose, published, for a flattering 
review appeared in the Journal^ of *' a delightful 
volume of poems and fugitive pieces, which have 
been just presented to the world, by our talented 
fellow-townsman, Mr. Loomie, manj of whose 
productions have appeared in our pages, under 
the assumed signature of ' Delta:' " then nothing 
more was heard of them, except that, in cer- 
tain weeks particularly devoid of matters of inter- 
est, that celebrated paper would insert some short 
piece from the book, with an acknowledgment of 
the source from which it was taken. 

But Mr. Loomie's first step in the paths of 
poesy had taught Mr. Loomie some wisdom that 
he had never possessed before, and he was judi- 
cious enough to abstain from attempting to pur- 
sue a wreath of laurel, which, to many a would-be 
poet's eye, seems more near, the more distant in 
reality it be. The world knew this some nine 
months afler these letters had been written; for, 
af);er an embellishing and repainting of brother 
Robert's shop, in the High Street, the names of 
'* R. and A, Loomie, Grocers and Tea Dealers," 
in all the efiulgence and blaze of zigzag gold 
letters, burst forth to the notice and admiration 
of the whole town of Stockgate. Mr. Robert, 
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it would appear, was good-natured enough io 
forget the loss of the half of his brother's pro- 
perty, and Mr. Adolphe showed his appreciation 
of this affection by no further attempt to become 
the '^founder of a new style of poetry." There 
were those who slily whiqiered, that some rhy* 
ming riddles on the ounce papers of tobaocoi 
were the last production of the late poet's genius; 
but this beiQg merely report, is entitled to just 
so much regard as the reader may think fit to 
bestow upon it. 
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Rbadeb, liaye you ever received a letter from 
some acqidntance for whom you entertain but a 
trifling degree of regard, promising you a visit; 
or» rather, I should say, a visitation for a few 
days? Have you ever— thinking it impossible 
to refuse the honour — ^writt^i in reply, how de- 
lighted you shall be to receive your dear friend? 
Has the dear friend come, disturbed the whole 
usual arrang^nents of your house, rendered ev^ 
inmate uncomfortable and uneasy, prolonged the 
few days to three weeks^ then left amidst the 
united rejoicings of the &mily? And, after all 
this, have you experienced the supreme misery 
of hearing, through some kind, sympathizing 
fidiend, the whole string of malicious reports^ 
which your visitor has spread abroad concerning 
her ^* wearisome, but unavoidable visit at th&$e 
SmitXsf^ If to these questions you can, with 
a sickening feeling at your heart, reply in the 
affirmalive, you will be able to comprehend the 
following letter. 
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THE LETTERS OF MISS HARRISON AND 
MRS. STIRLING. 

To Mrs. Stirling, 
Stockgate. 

Baker Street. 

My DEAREST Mrs. Stirling, 

I. hope that jou have not forgotten your 
Hvelj friend, as you were accustomed laughingly 
tQ call me, when I had the pleasure of seeing 
you so frequently at our dear Mrs. Franklin's 
house. How strange it was that she should have 
been. so. mutually loved by each of us, and that 
she should thus have been the means of intro- 
ducing us to each other. ['^Nothing strange in 
one lady introducing two of her friends to each 
other, that I can perceive, young lady."] Do you 
remember, dear Mrs. Stirling, the delightful 
walks we used to have in the Parks? and how 
you frequently said, how glad you should be if I 
could see your pretty scenery about Stockgate? 
Well, you cannot tell how I have been longing 
to pay you a visit; and now I positively think 
that I can get away for three nice long weeks. 
How very happy we shall be together I I am 
dying to see your two dear children, whose 
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pretty interesting little ways you so often de- 
scribed to me [" Mrs. Stirling lias four children, 
and my wife tells me is expecting another"]; 
I'm sure I shall be as fond of them as if they 
were my own — ^my own brother and sister, of 
course, I mean.- Now I beg, my dear friend, if 
this visit be in any degree inconvenient to you 
at present, do not hesitate to write and let me 
know; my fiiendship is too firm ever to be 
injured by your candour. * 

I shall give very little trouble; never mind 
troubling about the bed-room you have at your 
disposal, not being the best in the house, or any- 
thing of that nature; indeed, I should feel 
pleasure in having your little daughter to sleep 
with me. But I hope so soon to see you that it 
is imnecessary to write i&ore. Let me hear firom 
you by return of post if you can, for I am tho- 
roughly sick of town, and am longing to leave it 
for green fields and clear skies. Present my best 
compliments to your excellent husband, whom, I 
trust, will nojk now remain long unknown to me; 
and 

Believe me 

Yours most sincerely, 

Cathabine Habbisost. 
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P.S. I hope jour piano is in good tune, as I 
shall rattle away all daj. 

I liave not yet presented to my readers any of 
the letters of my feQow-townsmen, but have con- 
fined myself solely to those which have arrived 
from other places to our post office; in this one 
instance, however, I shall break through my rule, 
as Mrs. Starling's reply to her " lively Mend '* 
gave me great satis&ction, and might be produc- 
tive of much comfort to many a fiunily if it were 
copied in similar < 



lb Miss, C. Harrison. 

Stockgaie. 
Dbab Madam, 
It was some minutes after reading your 
name ere I could recal to my recollection its 
owner; I do, however, remember that I had the 
honour, when in London about four years ago, 
of meeting, at my fiiend's, Mrs. Franklin's, 
house, a lady of the name of Harrison. With 
TegBuA to the numerous walks in the Parks my 
memory unfortunately is not so happy. I must 
b^ to dedineihe generous oflfer of a visit firom 
youi whidi your letter contained, as my only 
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fipaie bed is at present occupied by a dear fiiend 
of m J younger days. My good Husband is much 
' averse to company, and appears seldom so happy 
as when he has none but his family around him, 
-with the addition, perhaps of some old and tried 
fidend. I regret that you will be deprived fix)m 
viewing our ^' green fields and clear skies;" but, 
surely, the Parks are very pretty. My dear 
children, of whom I at present have four — ^not 
two only, as you imagine — are perfectly well. 

I remain, 

Dear Madam, 

Truly yours, 

Eliza Stibling. 



I should have feared that this answer would 
have given umbrage to the feelings of Miss 
Harrison, if I had not seen the words in her 
own letter, ''My friendship is too firm ever to 
be injured by your candour." Happy Miss 
Harrison, in thy friendship I 
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tH£ LETTER OF FREDERICK JAMES TO. HIS 
SISTER. 

To Mrs. Hudsofij 
Stackgate. 

Dear Sister, 
Many years have flown by sinGe you have 
heard anythingof your brother Frederick: this is 
his first and last letter to you. You know not that 
I married soon after I left Stockgate, that I have 
had a large fiunily grow up around me, and that 
I am now left alone; yes, the only one firom us 
all; the rest are dead. Some died from, want — 
some firom diseases, for which I was unable to 
procure them assistance and relief,-^-one, and 
that one my wife, firom a broken heart. How I 
lived, I know not; I did live — ^I supported life 
by some means; and it is now nearly five years 
since I was left alone. Where was I to find 
comfort? I could not eat of your bread; and I 
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Itnew what I could expect from industry in my 
native town. I rushed for comfort where thou- 
sands do— to drink; aud I fancied I had found 
it. When the burning liquor boiled in my 
yeins, and drove away all reflection and remem- 
brance of my troubles, and opened before my 
eyes glittering visions of the future, then I 
thought I had found comfort. But this past 
away; my remedy soon failed to produce these 
eflbcts, and in their place brought me gloom and 
despair. I must drink deeper, deeper still; there 
was no peace then, till, stupifled, deadened, and 
insendble, I became as one that was not. But 
recovery would come, and I lived again. Then, 
w;eak, parched, and every nerve strung more 
tightly, from its late relaxation, came misery, 
dark, hopeless misery: then rung in my ears but 
one sound, imceasing, never changing — " Why 
live? Die: poison — the river — tiie knife r and 
I go forth, at dark midnight, it may be, and I 
glance at the black river, and listen to its gur- 
gling, plashy sound, and, shuddering, creep 
away, and turn back again to my orgies. And 
still I lived; but no longer can it continue; my 
mind is made up; I wiU die. I fear not now, 
(can hell be worse than this?) and I will die as I 
have lived. These words are the last I shall ever 
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write or speak. The fatal cup is before me: my 
poison is mized in the drink to which. I flew for 
oomfort, but found onfy destruction : it shall now 
be the vdiicle of my death. They wiH find me, 
and think that I am drunk, insensible, as usual: 
'^ leaye him, and he will come round by him- 
self I " Never, never, never 1 

Fbedebigk James. 



The account, in the public papers, of a coro- 
ner's inquest on a man whose name was dis- 
covered to be Frederic James, found dead, ^oon 
proved that the above letter was too true. 
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Whoeveb yet correcdy read the whole heart of 
a young lady? It's a very difficult lesson, and 
their words, and their writings, and their actions 
too, have often but very litde to do with their 
real thoughts and vriahes. Did you ever find a 
young lady who always said what she really 
meant? " Let me help you to a little more, Miss 
Ellen;" or, "let me pour you out half a glass of 
winel" "Oh, dear no I thank you, l" really 
could not !" Why, in nine cases out of ten, she 
is very hungry, and would enjoy a glass of wine. 
" Do &vour us with a song. Miss Emily I" The 
excuse is always, " a cold," " hoarseness," " ner- 
vousness," "no words," "no music;" and yet 
Miss Emily is longing to display her skill, and 
would be thoroughly disappointed if the entrea- 
ties were to cease before she had time, with 
" a-hem" and a pretty little cough, to acquiesce. 
Did you ever know more than one, or, at the 
most, two instances of a young lady boldly con- 
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fessing that she diould like to be married? And 
yet dear me, there is scarcely one who, if you 
yourself (I mean, reader, of course, if you are a 
gentleman) were then and there to propose to 
her, would not &II quietly into your arms; or, 
with embarrassing confusion, lisp forth the con* 
senting words, " I must refer you to papa !" Yet 
why should I occupy your time with telling you 
what all the world knows? But the following 
epistle may perhaps save a young lady from refer- 
ing to a " Complete Letter Writer," when she 
arrives at that interesting crisb, at which such 
a letter is required: 

THE LETTER OF MISS GRENVILLE TO HER 
FRIEND, MISS GLOVER. 

To Miss Olaver, 
Stockgate. 

My DEAREST Marguerite, 

I do not know how to begin my letter to 
you; but you are my dearest friend, and every 
thought in my bosom should be yours as soon as 
known to myself. Tou have heard all that oc- 
curred between dear Mr. Leyton and myself; 
'till I told him we ought to inform papa of 
our afi^tion, this he most readily did; his only 
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fear, he said, before, was the decision by which 
he should have to abide. Well, papa was fevour- 
able, and Charles is now admitted into the family 
as the &ture husband of yotir old friend Fanny. 
But you have yet to hear the most important 
part, dear Marguerite, Charles's regiment is to be 
ordered into Scotland in about a month, and he 
has therefore urged most firmly for our marriage 
to take place before that time At length, I have 
•had to consent. Now, is not this rather implea- 
sant? It appears as if 1 were wishing to hasten 
the event, when I should be infinitely more 
pleased that it should be deferred for another 
year or two. But men will have their own way; 
and papa says, that he by no means approves of 
long engagements; so I have to give up my own 
wishes to the decision of others. But since it 
must be so, I am endeavouring to grow resigned; 
but I oilen tremble at the thought of really being 
married. Well, love, I have asked papa and 
mamma to let me invite you over at once, to stay 
till the event takes place: I shall need your 
assistance very much. I have made very few 
preparations yet, but am waiting till you come. 

I have heard it said,, that yoimg ladies envy 
those who are about to be married: I do not 
think that such can be the case; I know I never 
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did, before I was engaged. But after all, it is a 
very delightful thing to have one to rely upon, 
and who doats upon you, and becomes your 
rightful support and defender. You seem not 
to care what people may say of you, for the 
world is 80 scandalous, when you can point at a 
dear, handsome, fond fellow, and say, " There's 
my husband." But to you, dear Marguerite, all 
mean feelings are perfectly unknown, and you 
will be as happy in my happiness, almost as if it 
had fallen to your own lot. I trust, love, that you 
will soon get a nice, affectionate husband, and 
one worthy of your heart. All send their best 
love, and are hoping to see you over as soon as 
you can possibly reach here. I find, dearest 
Marguerite, I have still room in my heart for 
you. 

Your sincere friend, 

Fanny Gbenville. 



" Mingled gall and honey to you. Miss Mar- 
guerite;" but I should fancy tiiat the former 
powerfully preponderates. Why, the fair corres- 
pondent is delighted that the regiment is ordered 
to Scotland in a month, though she does profess to 
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he shocked at the rapidity of the afiair; and it 
evidently is a great pleasure to her to be able to 
triumph over her unengaged friend; but this is 
done in such an a'Jectionate, confiding, unsus- 
picious kind of maiu.er, that none could possibly 
be oflfended, or beli^ ve that anything was meant. 
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The following advertisement appeared one Satur- 
day, in the columns of the Stockgate Journal. 
Various were the surmises as to who could be 
the gentleman who had ventured to make his 
case thus public; and great was my curiosity to 
have a glimpse at the answers which I knew 
must arrive, and of the contents of which my 
less gifted townsmen were obliged to remain in 
Ignorance. Now, however, if the interest which 
the subject excited in their minds at that time 
have not died away, they have the opportunity of 
satisfying their desires, if so it please them: 

" Matrimony. 
" The advertiser, a middle-aged widower, with 
ten children, who are provided for, wishes to 
meet with a respectable female, between thirty 
and forty-five years of age, to re-enter the mar- 
ried state. The advertiser is possessed of nearly 
£3000 in money and land, and also rents a farm 
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of more than two hundred and fifty acres. Pro- 
perty will not be made an indispensable coa- 
dition, but would naturally be considered a 
recommendation. A knowledge of dairy nuuir 
agement, &c., would be extremely useful. The 
strictest secrecy will be observed. Address (pre- 
paid) to L. M. B., to the care of Mr. Flinter, 
Solicitor, Stockgate, stating how further corre- 
spondence may be carried on." 

On the Tuesday following the appearance 
of the advertisement, my cargo of letters was 
visibly enlarged by the number of replies to 
**L. M. B., to the caxe of Mr. Flinter;" and as, 
one after the other I laid them upon the desk 
of the solicitor's office the smile upon my 
fiice was reflected in the sallow visage of the 
clerk, till at length we both gave vent to our 
amused feelings by such a comfortable ringing 
laugh, as the old dirty walls had not heard for 
many a day. For many days, letters to l^ie 
same unknown suitor came dropping in; the 
tenor of all was, of course, the same — youi^ 
women, middle-aged women, old women — afl 
wooing the "middle-aged widower." I have 
ehosen the following four out of the whole 
bundle: 

a2 
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THE LETTERS OF O. P., C. E., L. M. C, AND 
Y. X., TO L. M. B, 

To L. M. B.y 

Care of Mr. Fltnter, 
Stockgate^ 

Dear Sir, 

Allow me, even In this short stage of our 
acquaintance, to prefix that tender word: yes, I 
feel that your eye will be gratified when, at your 
first glance, you perceive that title applied to 
you from one of that sex, communion with 
which you once enjoyed, but from which, by 
death's cruel hand, you have been separated. 
Your advertisement accidentally met my eye — I 
was startled — I commenced reading, influenced 
by no feelings save curiosity, until I saw the 
word "widower;" then a chord was touched 
which vibrated (oh, how tenderly !) in my own 
bosom; for know, dear sir, that / am a widow; 
/, too, have lost, like you, the one being upon 
whom my every affection was centred — ^in whom 
my every will and hope were bound up — without 
.whom joy was no enjoyment— and with whom 
sorrow became almost happiness. But oh ! how 
far more painful is the lot of the widow than the 
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widower ! The one goes forth to his accustomed 
duties, the world shines around him as it was 
wont to shine, and all things tempt him to forget 
her whom he has lost. Not so with the widow; 
alone by her silent hearth, where all things around 
are associated with him who shared them with 
her, she has naught to draw away her thoughts 
from her bereavement; deprived, perhaps, of her 
worldly support, she has to struggle alike with 
the bitter feelings of grief and the pains of pri- 
vation and poverty. But let me not detain you 
longer upon this subject. My age is two-and- 
forty, and my manners and person, I may men- 
tion, without vanity, have generally been termed 
agreeable and prepossessing. Happily, I derive 
from my late partner, a small annuity of £50; 
the possession of which would bestow on me the 
highest pleasure if it could contribute in any 
way to your benefit and satisfaction. You say 
that you have ten children. I feel that I can 
love them, for I have a mother's feelings; and 
the ten dear ones whom I have still left to me 
would delight to call them brother or sister. 
When I gaze upon them, gentle affectionate 
things, how can I too much desire for them a 
father's protection I But I fear that I extend my 
letter to an unseemly length; but my feelings 
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liave earned me away. If, after firrtlier cammo- 
nication, we should feel that our hearts can he 
united to each other, I can only add, that having 
once learnt the duties of a wife, I can know how 
to perform them in the manner most pleasing 
to the man of my choice. Nothing, I believ^ 
to one who has experienced already the happi- 
ness of a faithful wife, could be more likely to 
quench the warm feelings of the heart, than to 
be associated with one who, ignorant of the 
duties which belong to the position, rather needs 
herself to be taught and guided, than to be able^ 
to assist, sympathize, and advise the man to 
whom she is united. Any communication, ad- 
dressed to O. P., the care of Mr. Pollock, Har- 
low, shall receive immediate and earnest attention ; 
and believe^ my dear sir, that I entertain the 
warmest wishes for the happy success of your 
present important imdertaking. 

To L. M. B., 

Care of Mr. Flinter, 
Stdckgate. 
Sib, 
Your singular advertisement I saw in this 
week's Journal, and I have made up my mind to 
answer it. I like the straightforward way in 
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yiidok you liave come forward and asked for * 
wife; I am sure it is much bett^ to do so than 
to continue dawdling at a woman's side, and 
maMng plenty of soft speeches and gentle in* 
uendoes; but, nevertheless, leaving a poor girl 
in such a state of imcertainty as to your inten* 
tions/that she feels a&aid to allow herself to &J1 
in love, lest she should discover, when she has 
really lost her heart, that the gentleman has beea 
only engaged in a little agreeable flirtation, and 
never entertained the remotest idea of marrying. 
Men don't think how many a heart they make 
sad by this way of acting; but they are some- 
times taken in themselves, and I'm always glad 
to hear it. Now, it's true that I am not nearly 
as old as the ages you have specified in your ad- 
vertisement, and I am generally called a wild, 
flighty gid; but I know that I could make a 
good wi&, if I once foimd that I had some 
serious reason to be thoughtful and attentive. 
I'm afraid that you will think my way of writing 
to you, a man whom I don't know (though, 
mind, don't be too sure that I have not guessed 
the real initials, for which you have substituted 
L* M. B.), very bold; but recollect that I am 
only, at present, a silly girl of twenty-two^ and 
you can't expect me to assume all the airs of a 
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staid lady of thirty to forty-five; and, besides, I 
like to speak and write as I tliink, so then I am 
sure that, intentionally, I never deceive any one- 
Well, then you talk about property; I believe 
father intends leaving tis about £800 a piece; 
but I never asked him anything about future 
mjrself, for I have always thought that a really 
fond husband would never think of money with 
a wife. Then we come to the management of a 
dairy; now, sir, I'm a farmer's daughter^ and 
since my poor dear mother's death, seven years 
ago, I have had all the in-door business of the 
farm under my management. I can make the 
cheese and butter, bake the bread, and milk the 
cows too, if necessary. With respect to yolir 
' children, I should be delighted with them; I 
never tire of attending to, or playing with 
children; indeed, I fear that I am little more 
than a child myself. Now, sir, I have answered 
everything you mention in a plain manner, and if 
you really are the person that I fancy — ^if we 
both find that we can love each other, I am will- 
ing to become your wife. I think it very likely 
that you may recognise my real name from what 
I have said; but I do not much mind, as I feci 
sure that your honour would never allow your 
discovery to go beyond yourself. What, if my 
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young friends may kugli at wild (I was nearly 
dropping out my name), getting only a husband 
who had to advertise for a wife? Wliy, if I 
could point to a happy home, and a satisfied and 
aflFectionate husband, of what value should I ac- 
count the trifling sneers of the world ? So now, 
sir, I have been perfectly open and candid with 
you, you will perhaps — ^indeed, I hope you will — 
read my character from the style of my letter, 
and you will then be more able to judge whether 
you will be wise in sending an answer to C. E., 
to the care of Widow Saimders, in the Stock- 
gate Almshouses. She won't know for whom it 
is intended, but I can easily obtain it from her. 



To Z. M. B., 

Care of Mr. Flinter, 
Stockgate. 
Sir, 

How can I venture to address a gentleman, 
and that gentleman one to whom I am a perfect 
stranger? It is not becoming to those principles 
by which every young maiden should be actuated ; 
but if I err, it is my heart which leads me into 
error; and this must be my only extenuation. 
But oh! sir, while yet on the very threshold, 
Qt 5 
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let me entreat you to pause, if you are not sinoeie 
in your statements: think what the GSect might 
l)e to a pure confiding Heart, if it should bestow 
itself where it was to meet with no return. I 
have ever dreaded and avoided your sex; I have 
heard, I have read of their hoUowness and insin- 
cerity, and I have shrunk from any communica- 
tion with them; but there was apparent in your 
words such an honest sincerity, coupled, may I 
say, with such a manly simplicity, that I ven- 
tured to overcome my feelings of maidenly pru- 
dence, and to reply to your advertisement. Yet, 
what can I write? Alone, in the peaceful soK- 
tude of my quiet abode, a blush mantles on my 
cheek, as I reflect on the act in which I am now 
engaged. 

My age, since you mention that point, you 
will find within the limits you have stated; but 
my heart has been, as yet, untouched; never 
yet have I met with the man on whom I could 
bestow those warm a£fectionB which I feel axe 
stored up in my bosom. My love has been given 
to none but children, and of them I am passion- 
ately fond; nothing gives me so much pleasure 
as to minister to thdr wants, and to guide thdr 
young minds. Yet I confess that I have sighed 
for a conjugal heart — £cr one in whose breast 
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every feeling of my own would be reciprocated; 
for the last few years cf my life liave been spent 
in the family of a married sister, and a sister's 
aSection, beautiM as it is^, XLOidergoes a con^lete 
dmnge, when another object has assumed its 
place ia her heart. The sister must not, then, 
espect what of li^t belongs to the husbflsid. 
My poor father, fipom severe losses, which much 
hastened his end, was unable to leave any£»v 
times to his daughters; so all I have to oiBfer, is a 
heart which could be faithfiil and fond, coidd it 
meet with a suitable return to its aSbction. Of 
the management of a dairy, I know but litde; 
but as Z have always been passionately fond of 
tlhe country, and have ever taken great interest 
in rural life and manners, I think I could soon 
obtain an adequate knowledge of the subject I 
have ever been warmly attached to the principles 
of the Established Church, and shall, of course, 
wish that a proper and strict regard to moral 
feeling should preside in every &mily. I pause 
again, before I can persuade myself to despatch 
what I have written, but I must trust to your 
good heart and feelings. I enclose an address 
for any farther communicaitian, and conclude^ sir, 
with every wish for youx hf5)piness and pros- 
peristy* 
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To L. M. B., 

Care of Mr. Flinter, 
Stockgate. 
Deab Mr. L. M. B., 

So you have advertised for a wife ; and a veiy 
right thing, too, if you could not find one that 
suited you without it. I woiddn't do it myself; 
but then, I'm a woman, and that makes all the 
difierence; but for all that, I don't mind answer- 
ing you. I am a plain old soul, and like to come 
straight to the point. When my good man was 
on his death-bed, bless him! he said to me, 
" Sarah, I don't want to lay any charges upon 
you about marrying again, as some husbands do: 
if you find another man that will suit you, and 
will make you a good husband, marry him; and 
I hope you will be happy together." Well, I 
said that I could never love any one else, and that 
if he were taken from me I would die a widow; 
but I've altered my mind, you see, and am 
willing to make you a good wife, if you are the 
same sort of person that I believe from your 
writing. I am not a young woman, to be suie, 
for I was fifty, last Easter; but is it not better 
for a man like you to have a good steady house- 
wife about you, who knows what she is doing, 
and could take care of you and your house, than 
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a gay, giddy, flirting thing, who would alwajrs 
want to be gadding about, and want all pleasure 
and no work? Then, as to a dairy, why I'm 
more at home there than anywhere else, and 
shouldn't be too proud to go to market, if you 
liked. As to property, it isn't for that that I am 
writing to you about becoming your wife, for my 
£80 a year is enough to keep me comfortably; 
and I shall never ask you about your £3000, 
but let you do with it as you like ; but the fact 
is, that, living alone, I begin to get a little lone- 
some, and wish for some one with whom I could 
sit and chat comfortably together. Well, I do 
think we should suit each other nicely; but la! 
perhaps you're quite a difierent kind of man to 
what I form you. As to the children, don't be 
afraid about them ; I should be kind enough to 
them, I know, to please their dear mother, if she 
were to look down and see us. So now I have 
told you all about it, and you can do as you like; 
but I can't help thinking it would be a good 
thing for us both; so, if you think so, too, drop 
me a few words, to the care of old Mrs. Bruttpn, 
the baker — I've told her all about it — and we 
can talk it over together. So there's no harm 
done, any way, by yours, 

Y. X. 
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About ox weeks after tiiis, a widower, near 
Stockgate, who &nned about two hundred and 
fifiy acres, brought home another wife; and thuB 
mj neighbours* curiosily was satisfied, for he did 
not mind confessing that he was the author of 
the advertisement. From all that I saw and 
heard of the wife, I was pretty nearly sure that 
the writer of one of these four letters was the 
fevoured one. Can you guess which, reader? 
Was it the crafty widow, the open-hearted, rat- 
tling yoimg girl, the sentimental old maid, or 
flie plain old Y. X. ? You will perh^s be sur- 
prised to find that it was the youngest, — C. E., 
the fexmer's daughter, — who gained his hand. 
How often do we find elderly men preferring 
women far thdr inferior in years to those of 
their own age I It may be that they fed flattered 
that they are preferred to younger men, and that 
their age does not weigh in the scale against 
them. Reports speak favourably of the manage- 
m.ent and comfort at the farm; but in my own 
heart, I cannot help wishing that he had chosen 
the homely, comfortable Y. X. But she doesnH; 
appear a woman hkely to break her heart at the 
disappointment. 
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Since I liave been engaged in preparing my 
book the report has reached even the remote dis- 
trict of Stockgate, of the proposed destruction of 
the Fleet Prison, that prison, the utiEty of which 
the late law for the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt has so diminished. This has brought 
back to the recollection of the old Postm^oi a 
train of circumstances connected with the place 
which might otherwise, perchance, have scarcely 
again recurred to his mind; but some of the 
letters concerning which he is able to recal, and 
add to his present collection. The Fleet Prison 
*— what* different ideas does the term conjure up ! 
with how many difiSerent characters does the 
fancy people its dreary walls 1 what difierent 
causes does it conceive, which have consigned to 
that chilling confinement many a young heart I 
The reckless, open-hearted man, scarcely more 
than a youth, whose only aim would appear to 
have been, how most rapidly and madly to 
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squander his newly-acquired possessions, and 
who has fiJlen too easy a prey to the wily 
villainy who, caressing the bounteous hand, was 
the first to renounce it when empty ; the un- 
principled villain himself, whose day of success 
has passed, whose heartlessness, deceits, and 
rogueries discovered, now find neither counte- 
nance, protection, nor support, reduced at length 
to the same fete with those whose downfell and 
ruin he himself had plotted and accomplished; 
the small, but still honest tradesman, whose vir- 
tuous attempts to struggle honourably with accu- 
mulating difficulties have naught availed — ^these, 
and how many other various classes, thrown side 
by side, to linger on a cheerless and hopeless ex- 
istence ; every motive for exertion palsied, every 
means of recovery cut oflf! Oh! could these 
walls, now to be numbered with things that once 
were, disclose their history to men, what mind 
could be vast enough, what imagination power- 
ful enough to conceive such a tale as they could 
tell — and tell truly too? But for ever they are 
silent, and none can speak of all the victims 
these walls have contained — ^the broken hearts 
which they have enclosed in their cold arms. 

The writer of the following letter was but one 
of a class whose fete can raise in the mind no 
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feelings but those of pity and regret. Incautious 
and imprudent he may have been, but never was 
he vicious or dishonest. Surely, in this world, 
it is the unflinching heart of iron that gains the 
gold and the silver to itself. He had possessed a 
small but respectable business in the town, and 
had married the daughter of a neighbouring 
tradesman. At first all seemed well with 
them ; but, like many newly-married people in 
their class of life, they did not pay sufficient at- 
tention to increase their business ; and there are 
few things in the world which are stationary; 
there must be either progression or regression, 
and Mr.. Mansfield found this, to his sorrow. 
Children were growing up around him, and en- 
larging his expenses; opponents in the same trade 
had entered the field; and, to complete his de- 
cline, his father-in-law, from whom he had ex- 
pected to inherit sufficient to clear away all 
present incumbrance, and to enable him to start 
afresh, free from every embarrassment, died, and 
left scarcely enough, all liis debts being paid, to 
affi)rd a home and support to his widow and re- 
mainincc unmanied dauo^hter. 

Then Mr. Mansfield's difficulties became se- 
rious ; he had been disappointed of all upon 
which he had founded his hopes of relief. The 
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true state of liis afi^rs became speedily known; 
and tow readily does the world thrust down a 
sJTilnTig man; let but one cast a stone, thousands 
will follow the example, and quickly is the 
victim overwhelmed in his ruin. The unhappy 
man was soon hurried to the place from which 
he writes; and his wife, with her little family, 
found shelter with her widowed mother, who 
was cheerfully willing to share her " cruse of 
oil " with her unhappy daughter. The follow- 
ing was the first letter which arrived from the 
husband. 

My lost akd dearest Wife, 

Can it be true that I am separated from 
those in whom all my happiness is centred? 
Can it be true that such a short tjme ago we 
were happy together ? Happy ! I say ; fox 
though difficulties and troubles surrounded us, 
was not half their bitterness removed when we 
could combat them together? Am I really 
dragged away from the partner of my bosom 
and my darling child? and am I really alone in 
a horrible prison? — ^but I must hope. I cannot 
prevent myself from believing that this will not 
continue; surely, when all is known, I shall be 
permitted to return to you again. They who de- 
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tain me here must discover that no crime of 
mine has been the cause; but they must acknow* 
ledge that I strove — and how earnestly you can 
witness, dearest — honourably to perform all my 
obligations. They must see that I have been 
unfortunate — not guilty — and they must have 
mercy. Yes, I feel sure that such will be the 
case; soon again shall I be amongst you, and 
ihey will permit me once more to strive to acquit 
myself from every claim. Plead with them, my 
wife, they cannot resist you; go in your inno- 
cence and your love to your husband, tell them 
all, and they must, they wiU relent. 

How can I tell you of my situation, when I 
hear the revelry around me ! for there are those 
here, and many too, whose hearts appear lighter 
tiban if freedom were their own; my misery is 
so great that I cannot support it, and each laugh, 
each jest is a deadly pang in my heart. And, 
exhausted with wretchedness, I sleep, and sweet 
dreams come over me of home — how can I 
mention that word? I have no home ! I am in a 
prison, and my family are dependent on the 
charity of others ! — and there are your happy 
feces once more around me; there is our own 
fire-side: I glance with love and delight upon 
my children; I speak words of aflfection and 
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sympathy with my wife; and I awake, and I am 
here in this dreadful place — a prison ! O heaven, 
why was this? I shall become mad ! They tell 
me that these feelings will soon wear off, and 
that, like themselves, I shall live joyously, 
though I cannot live freely; but they know not 
my heart. But you will love me still, Ann? 
Oh, shall I ever see you again, my own one? 
I cannot write more now. May heaven be around 
you all ! 

Your fond, but now wretched Husband, 

James Mansfield. 

Other letters, in the same style, followed — 
frequently at first, but at last, more slowly; hope 
seemed to be quickly fading away; no resigna- 
tion appeared, but despair and recklessness 
seemed to usurp its place; his very afiection to 
his family appeared to be growing deadened, 
and each succeeding letter breathed a stronger 
air of selfishness — more complaints of his own lot 
than for the painful situation of her for the 
gratification of whose most trivial wish self-con- 
sideration had been utterly banished from his 
heart. And these were thy fruits, dark prison ! 

But how did she bear her adversity ? There 
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was no repining with her; no brooding over evils 
which could not be recalled. Once roused from 
the first burst of sorrow, hopefully did she strug- 
gle to regain all that she had lost. For herself 
did she struggle ? for herself did she rejoice to 
earn her bread from those who once had been 
proud to call her their friend ? was it for her 
own gratification that, with industry, she toiled^ 
and that her only regret was, when that industry 
could meet with no em^oy ? Ah, no ! self had 
flown for ever her breast; it was for her helpless 
family, and for him who had all but seemed to 
reproach her that her fate was better than his, 
that her every effort was exerted. Oh, woman ! 
the aflSdctions and reverses which obscure man's 
good feelings, and bring forward those darker 
qualities which, in prosperity, were deemed not 
to exist, only make thee shine more brightly and 
more clearly. And man, judge not woman when 
you see her in her bright moments of smiling for- 
tune; reproach her not for her thoughtlessness or 
frivolity; but see her when dark sorrows ap- 
proach ; see her spring from her former weakly 
dependence, and nobly support and buffet adver* 
sity, which man now fears to combat, and to 
which he rather passively succumbs. Scarcely 
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ibcee montbs of confinement had been endured 
ere this letter was written. — 

Mt deab Habbiet, 

I have been disappointed much that I have 
not heard from you now for more than a week. 
Surely you do not forget your husband; you 
eannot forget what rehef he must need in this 
place, to distract his thoughts from brooding 
over his troubles. They are hard enough to 
bear, without the additional suspicion to endure, 
l3iat I have become forgotten by those who 
drould be the first to use every efibrt to cheer and 
comfort me. Have you still been unsuccessM 
in your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of 
my situation ? have you been careM to neglect 
no means which might have been of advantage ? 
Hope is dying away within; I begin to despair 
of ever seeing liberty again; and yet I cannot 
Become reconciled to my fate. The paroxysm of 
my feelings has past ofi^, and a settled gloom 
now remains over my mind. Harriet, do you 
iK)t pity your husband? When you walk abroad 
and feel all the delights of nature aroimd you, 
do you not forget him who can but dream of 
tikese things so dear to him? But it ought to 
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make me happy to think that you are in comfort, 
and that you know not yourself the sufi&rings of 
mind which I endure; but I crave to be with 
you myself in those comforts. My children, too, 
you do not allow them to forget thdr unfor- 
tunate father? They should ever remember that 
it was for them that he has been brought into 
this wretdied condition; for all our difficulties 
arose, first, from the expenses of our family. I 
sometimes think, Harriet, that if you had taken 
opportunities of talking to me about our aESdrs, 
and cautioned me of our danger, that this end 
would never have happened: you must have 
known more correctly than myself, from all your 
household arrangements, where Hie fault lay, and 
more economy should have been applied. But 
there, it is over now, and I must bear the punish- 
ment. I shall expect another parcel from you 
agaiu soon: the contents of the last were really 
v«ry acceptable. Tour mother never dares to 
seproach you on. our fallen fortunes, does she? I 
should order you, at the slightest hint of such a 
thing, immediately to leave her house; you are 
under no obligation to her, for you pay her, I 
doubt not, handsomely for her assistance. You 
must find working a great relief to your mind. 
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I am glad that you had good sense enough to 
adopt the plan. 

. I fear that I have said too much about myself 
in this letter, but the air of this place makes one 
forget all but one's own case; but do not think 
that I cease to love you; and believe me, 

Your aflfectionate Husband, 

James Mansfield. 



Now, reader, was not what I said before you 
began this letter true ; is there not a vast differ- 
ence between this and the first letter which you 
have read? But they soon grew colder still, and 
the efiect upon his poor wife must have been 
great. Her mother died, and another abode had 
to be procured. What she was able to earn 
was but barely sufficient to support her family in 
the common necessaries. Then her two youngest 
children were carried ofi* with a fatal illness, and 
her remaining child, a boy, instead of attempt- 
ing, to his utmost, to assist his mother in her 
labours, grew wild and undutiful, and at length 
rarf away, and wrote word to his deserted parent 
that he had entered a merchant vessel which 
was boimd for the West Indies. And the 
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measure of the poor woman's trouble seemed full; 
her health had long been failing, and she now 
sunk rapidly. What was left to cheer or comfort 
her? for whom had she now to labour? what 
loved ones were now around her? one glance at 
whom would formerly fill her mother's heart witji 
love, and render the hardest toil a delight. True, 
she had a husband, a husband who, separate^ 
from her, had grown cold and reproachful; who, 
wound up in his own misfortunes, conceived thj^ 
there were none who had troubles to endure save 
himself; whose every kind feeling seemed 
blighted, and his heart, as it were, turned into 
stone : was it for this husband she should seek to 
live? True, she had a son — a son who had vo- 
luntarily (when he was beginning to be able to aid 
and help to support her) deserted a mother who 
had laboured night and day to support him ; who 
had refused to her his obedience and his love: 
should she seek to live for him? She had pos- 
sessed children — fond, affectionate children, 
whose every wish was for her happiness; but 
they were dead, and she sought to die and be 
with them. And she died, and was buried in, a 
silent retired comer of the churchyard, through 
which, but three years before, she had smilingly 
walked with her gay young family around Ixer, 

H 
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deemed by every one the happiest of th6 happy, 
and the most prosperous of the fortunate. And 
this again was thy work, dark priscm ! 

Tears passed away, and the Mansfields were 
forgotten in Stockgate; or, perhaps, in some 
jovial assembly of neighbours, one, amidst their 
mirth, would quote something which *' Mansfield 
used to say, when he was here;" and anoth^ 
would add — "Ah, poor devil! does any one 
know if he^s alive still?" And this was all; 
Stockgate had forgotten the Mansfields. One 
morning, however, I received a letter directed 
to myself, the hand-writing of which I could 
not recognise; and, after much research into the 
seal, postmark, &c., which is usually the course 
pursued in these cases, I opened the mysterious 
epistle, and then discovered, by its contents, 
that one of the Mansfields had not forgotten 
Stockgate. 



Dear Fbiend, 

Surprised you will be, to receive a letter 
from mei you had, I should think, forgotten 
that such a person existed; but, yet, you must 
remember the name of Mansfield; you must re- 
collect the misfortunes which came upon the 
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family, and so soon spread desolation upon it. I 
am the sole remaining cme of that family — ^onlesSi 
indeed, my unfortunate boy still exists; though 
I dare not Tenture to bc^, as no reports have 
reached England of him for so long a time. 
And what am I? An old helpless man, though 
scarcely in years past the prime of life; every 
power of exertion taken from me, every wish re* 
moved, save to die. You will say, why does 
this man write to me? what can he desire of me? 
I have been many, many a Icmg year in prison — 
the Fleet prison; many a change has taken place 
in my mind during that time: at first I was 
sanguine of relief; as that hope died away I be- 
came morose, selfish, and complaining; but my 
punishment came — ^my children died. I did not 
seem to csae mudi for their loss, a harder stroke 
was necessary to* rouse me to feeling — ^my wife, 
my tender wife died : cheerfrdly had she laboured 
to alleviate my condition, 'and to support her 
family, now dependent upon her alone; uncom- 
plainingly had she borne every privation and 
hardship, but all that she loved had bem taken 
from her, and she died also. 

And to this wife, this angel had I been a 
brute, a heartless fiend; though I knew that it 
was by her hands, never before used to labour, 
H 2 
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that my cliildren weie supported; tkougli I 
knew that it was to her hard toil that I was 
indebted for many Ittmries, while she patiently 
lacked common comforts. I knew all this, yet 
allowed it, and added in my letters cold-blooded 
reproaches and complaints, and have even dared 
to tax her with being the cause of our mis- 
fortunes. Yes, I have been in reality, the 
murderer of my wife and children I it was my 
wicked imprudence and recklessness caused it all. 
Then I saw my sins and my errors, but there was 
no hope, no comfort for me; and since then I 
have lived on, careless of my fate, and sick in in- 
di£^ence to the world. And now, after these 
many years, I am again firee, and I almost pine 
again for confinement; tbe time when I might 
have retrieved my losses passed by without the 
power being allowed me to make the attempt; 
and now, alone and friendless, I am cast upon 
the world. And why do I write to you? it was 
little that I was known to you; but I have ever 
heard that you had a kind heart, and who of 
my former intimates (I was going to call them 
friends — out upon the word !) would acknowledge, 
or receive me— ^the poor brokendown bankrupt. 
My heart lies buried- in Stockgate. I would 
hear of my poor wife; I must know if she up- 
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braided me. Oh, for but one short hour with 
her on earth to ask pardon and forgiyeness on 
m J knees, and assure her that I loved her ! Let 
me hear £rom you, dear Mend, if you will let me 
call you so, for I am alone and desolate. 

Ever your obliged, 

James Mansfield. 



And this is the end of thy work, dark prison ! 
Go, reader, and rejoice as each stone is cast 
crumbling to the ground, and as each tottering 
wall proclaims that its work is done. Happy 
will be the day when passers-by point and ex- 
claim, " There once stood the Fleet Prison." 
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If there ever was in any old fiushioned town an 
old fashioned pair, that pair were Mr. Elisha 
Cockley and his maiden sister, Cicely. In the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, no change 
had ever been perceptible in their household. 
One female servant, an aged maiden, like her 
mistress, was the sole domestic that ever provided 
for their wants: she was cook, housemaid, gar- 
dener, and groom; for be it known, that Mr. 
Cockley kept a pony, a quiet, steady, antiquated 
creature, who, when harnessed in the low chaise, 
which it was his ofBce to draw, appeared so com- 
pletely a portion of itself, that the belief would 
almost be entertained, that they were originally 
built together. That Mr. Cockley was possessed 
of an independency, no one in Stockgate doubted; 
but as to what was the extent of that indepen- 
dency, considerable doubt did exist. It was well 
known that no account was allowed to remain 
standing against him ; but as he was a most deter- 
mined opponent to advance anything in the be- 
half of charitable purposes, some drew firom this 
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the conclusion, that he was too poor to be able to 
expend anything for the benefit of others; while 
some, on the other hand, argued that miserly 
parsimony was the sole reason of his so pertina- 
ciously abstaining from promoting the prosperity 
of his fellow-men. What, then, was the aston- 
ishment when it was discovered that Mr. Cockley 
had driven off early one morning, in his chaise, 
accompanied by his sister, and that she had 
returned some three hours after alone, driving 
the pony with a caution as elaborate as if she 
was in the expectation that, in a moment of 
natural high spirit, it would dash suddenly off at 
full gallop, and hurry her and the connected 
vehicle to — who can say wheie ? Oh, the sim- 
plicity g£ Miss Cicely I That pony, from his 
own personal experience, could never have been 
conscious that there existed any odier pace com* 
nK>n to his i^ecies, than the quiet, sedate, ambling 
trot in which he had ever indulged. But what 
a delightful ground for speculation did this aflR>rd 
to the inhabitants of Stockgate I Mr. Cockley, 
who had never left his home for more than 
twenty years, to have left the town in such a 
manner ! he must have come into the possession 
of some large property; some relative — ^but Aat 
was absurd— he could have no relation, that must 
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nave been discovered in so long a residence as lie 
^ad made in the town. And so they wondered, 
and conjectured, and surmised; but Miss Cicely 
had but very few acquaintances, and to these few 
she was extraordinarily taciturn and reserved, 
whenever her brother's absence was mentioned; 
and so Stockgate conjectured in vain ! 
■ Now, I will not attempt to deny that the old 
Postman has as fair an average quantity of curio- 
sity in his composition as most others of the 
human race, and therefore am compelled to con- 
fess, that I was much gratified when I perceived, 
soon after the departure of Mr. Cockley, a letter 
addressed, in an upright, antique sort of hand- 
writing, to Miss Cicely Cockley, Octagon Cot- 
tage, Stockgate: ''firom that letter," thought I, 
'*' I shall discover more of the whole position of 
this family, than all Stockgate has been able to 
do in the space of twenty years." The reader 
shall know, also, the contents. 

' To Miss Cicely Cockley. 

London. The BtM, 
Aldgate. 
Deab Sisteb Cicely, 

That ever I should have come into this 
dreadful place I Nothing but troubles and an- 
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nojances have happened to me since my arrival! 
I feel like a pin in a bundle of liaj. I am sure 
that town is very much altered since I was last 
here; for 1 remember, when (it must be, I should 
think, near upon five and forty years ago) I used 
to walk about the streets, and feel as much at 
home as if I were in my own room; but now, I 
am all in a tremble if I step outside the door; 
first one runs against me, then some one says Fm 
running against him, when, heaven knows, my 
only anxiety is, to keep my way clear firom every- 
one; but I can't do it, though I keep dodging 
and hopping from side to side, like a baUet 
dancer. 

But you will be anxious to hear how the object 
for which I was induced to leave Stockgate, has 
turned out. Why, it hasn't turned out at all : I 
was duped and hoaxed; but never let me hear a 
word of it jfrom your lips, or it wiU drive me 
mad. How I could ever be tempted to leave 
home upon the sole grounds of a letter, inform- 
ing me, that by applying to Messrs. Smither and 
Co., I should hear of something to my advan- 
tage ! Why did I not write first to ascertain the 
truth of it; but it was all on account of that* 
greenhouse; we both had so set our hearts upon 
having it built this spring, and then the letter 
H 5 
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coming just at the time we were debating about 
the expense, it did appear such an extraordinary 
coincidence, that I was fool enough to be im- 
posed upon. When I went to Smit,her's and 
stated what I had come for, I could see all the 
derks begin screwing up their mouths and whis- 
pering to each other; but on Smither himself 
coming in, they pretty quickly altered their 
behaviour, or I should have read them a nice 
lecture. He himself was very polite: assured 
me that no letter had ever been sent from his 
office to me, and exclaimed that it was probably 
a mere hoax of some malicious person, adding, 
in an insinuating manner, that if I should ever 
have any occasion for any legal advice, he should 
feel great pleasure, &c. But it's all past now, 
and I have been a rash, hasty simpleton; but 
still, CScely, you know we had a cousin who, 
when we were children, went abroad, to some 
island; and these people do get enormously rich, 
and leave their money where it is least expected 
or thought of, sometimes. So that was some 
excuse. I did not mean to say more than a 
word or two about my folly, but I find that I 
have given you the whole account; and I have 
plenty of time to write to you, for I am deter- 
mined not to slir out again till I get into the 
coach to come home. 
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To tell you a few of my misfortunes, the day 
after I arrived, coming quietly across a street 
leading out of Cheapside, a large, heavy sort of 
chaise, driven by some mad, careless ruffian, 
drove against me, and knocked me down. I was 
most happily uninjured; but the turn which the 
fright gave my whole system, I have not yet 
recovered: I find even now that my pulse is five 
in the minute above its usual average. Plenty 
ot people rushed round me, protesting against 
the carelessness of the driver, and exhorting me, 
as "a duty to society," to have him punished; 
but I was not going to tramp about to public 
offices with complaints which would probably 
after all have no redress. You will find my 
stock of handkerchiefs considerably reduced, for 
I have lost, upon the average, two a day. I 
thought at first, that it must arise from my own 
carelessness, but at length the truth struck me, 
that they had been stolen. I fancied I would 
soon remedy this, and therefore walked with 
both hands in my coat pockets behind: I do, 
however, believe that this was a kind of signal 
to the thieves, that I had something to lose; for 
aft;er having taken out my hands for a minute or 
two, on their return they almost invariably found 
their resting-place empty. I have given it up 
now, and don't carry a handkerchief ; but I find} 
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this awkward, as mj cold in the head is rather 
worse than usual; but Til carry two when I 
return to Stockgate, and make up for my present 
'deprivation. I had heard a good deal about 
bazaars, so I ventured to drop into the one 
in Soho Square, intending to buy some little pre- 
isent for yourself. One young lady particularly 
struck my appearance; she appeared so innocent, 
that I immediately fixed upon her stall at which 
to make my purchase; she seemed to take so 
much interest in my account of the management 
of my garden, and the geraniums in our back 
parlour wiadow, that I stayed some time talking 
with her; and when I took out my purse to pay, 
the artfiil hussey asserted, and attempted to per- 
suade me, that I had bought from her to the 
amount of £1 7s. What was I to do ? I tried 
to remonstrate, but was immediately surrounded 
by the whole bevy of sister harpies, to whom she 
in a loud voice began to explain, that " the gen- 
tleman was charging her with cheating him." I 
paid the £1 7s., and in return for it, wrapped up 
in silk paper, have in my portmanteau for you, 
two pincushions, some knitting needles, and a 
wax doll. So much for my first visit to the 
bazaars. 

I could go on to almost any extent, telling 
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you of my mishaps; I could tell you of my. 
taking a ticket for the stalls of the Opera, and 
being detained in bed by a severe headache, firom 
a blow given me by a clumsy labourer's hod, in 
the streets; I could tell you of a bill which I 
had presented to me, after staying for two days 
at what I fancied a quiet, moderate hotel, at the 
West End; I could tell you troubles which I 
have not patience to write, but which you may 
hear, perhaps, gradually at hcwne. I thought I 
"would see all of London, now that I really had 
arrived there; and I have seen a great deal too 
much. My troubles are not yet over. I had 
sent the porter to the coach office, to take 
me an inside place to the nearest town to 
Stockgate, where you could meet me with the 
chaise, on Wednesday: he has just returned 
with the information, that the railway has so 
ruined the traffic, that the coach was taken off 
the road two days ago. Now I have vowed 
never to travel by a railway, and I do not think 
that I could ever screw my courage up to trust 
myself behind a horrid engine; but what am I 
to do? why did they ever take the good, safe 
old stage coach from the road? it went quite fast 
enough for any reasonable person; and now. 
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as it Uy the rail onlj tubb within fifteen mileB of 
Stocl[gate. 

So unless I intend to spend the lemainder of 
my days in London (which all goodFates avert I) 
I must make up m j mind to trust myself to the 
mercy of that buroing, smoking, pu£Bng, roaring 
engine. The words ring in my eais — ^^Dreadfid 
and fatal accident! One hundred and seoenty^ 
four persons killed!** But I trust that my 
gloomy anticipations will not be realised; but 
how, after all my misfortunes, can I hope for 
anything propitious? Let me once see Octagon 
Cottage again, and not all the lawyers' letters in 
the world shall ever draw me away. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Elisha Cocslet. 



Mr. Elisha Cockley returned in safety, but was 
never heard, by strangers, to allude to his trip to 
town. The greenhouse, the guilty greenhouse, 
was never built. 
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Thebe were residing in Stockgate, two poor but 
respectable men; men who bad been bom and 
educated as gentlemen, but whose worldly pros* 
pects bad, in both cases, been blighted; who bad 
looked forward, in their younger days, to com-* 
fort, and even affluence; and who had both been 
compelled to labour for their bread. 'Tis true, 
theirs was not the stem, rough labour of the 
hands, fer they were both in what is termed, in 
distinction to the pursuits of business and trade, 
professions. Both, as I have said^ were poor, and 
both were (bear it in mind these scheming, these 
overreaching days, these days that practically 
seem as if they had forgotten '* the noblest work 
of God,") honest men. Both, in their hopeful, 
brighter days, had married women whom they 
loved, and both had found that those whom they 
had chosen in their prosperity, were willing and 
happy to share with them their adversity. Both 
had young families, and both, as they gazed 
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upon their children, felt the difficulties they 
must encounter to support those whom they had 
brought into this world. 

It is an oft-told sentiment — ^and such are gene- 
rally the most true — ^that no condition is so pain- 
ful as that of the gentleman in feeling and 
original position, who, by the fortune of life, is 
scarcely able to support himself in that position. 
The humble artizan may struggle amidst his 
troubles — ^may even suflfer the agonies of want; 
but if he can satisfy the common necessaries of 
life, he is content; he has known no other lot; 
and his limited experience is his happiness. Not 
so in the other case : bom and nurtured to expect 
ease, bitterly comes on him the reverse, and he 
broods on what he has once been, and sighs, and 
sighs in vain, to restore himself to his original 
position. Unable to be happy in the lot in 
which he is then placed, and unable to establish 
himself in that to which all his desires and 
tastes tend. Such men were Mr. Townsend 
and Mr. Stratton. And they both had one 
main poiat of similarity in their cases: both 
had uncles, high in the estimation of the world, 
and in a situation capable of diffiising benefits 
aroimd them. And yet these two families, so 
suited to sympathize in each other's conditioui 
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^Tere not intimate; each held aloof from the 
other; each seemed to read the pity of the other; 
and each encircled themselves round with a cold, 
freezing barrier, through which neither attempted 
to break. Attempt not to infringe on the pride 
of a broken-down gentleman, for that pride 
reigns supreme in his every thought and action, 
and is cherished and nurtured as the only last 
reUc of a former day. Both, as I have men- 
tioned, had uncles, and to these uncles both had 
been driven by necessity, to sacrifice their high 
feelings of pride, and to appeal for relief and 
assistance. The times at which their appeals 
were made were different; perhaps they knew 
the different natures of their relatives; for that 
they were different, widely different, the answers 
will prove. 

THE LETTERS OF MR. STANDFAST AND MR. 

HARDT. 
To Mr. Tavonsend, 
Stockgate. 

Liverpool. 
My dear William, 

I delay not a post to answer your touching 
and aflfectionate letter. Why in the name of all 
that is excellent did you hesitate to write to me 
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before? You ought to have known your old 
uncle better, tban to suppose he would not have 
been delighted to be able to be of any service to 
you; you ought to have known him better, than 
to suppose that he ever remembered that you had 
once (and that was in your fortunate days) spo- 
ken slightingly of him, because he preferred to 
forget what we used to caU the dignity of the 
family, and engage himself in an honest way of 
getting on in life, to remaining in gentleman- 
like idleness and poverty: I say, you ought to 
have known him better, William. But do not 
think that I am about to reproach you; Tm too 
thankful to find that you do not disdain to ask 
your plain old uncle for some advice at last 
Why the sight of your name made a child of 
me; it brought back all the old days, when you 
were wont to make me your friend and coun- 
sellor. Heaven has blessed me in all my deal- 
ings, and what do you think I should wish to do 
with my wealth, rather than bestow it on those 
who are nearest and dearest to me? What 
pleasures do riches bring to me, when I glance 
round at all my comforts and find I have no one 
to share them with me? Do you think that my 
lonely fireside is one-hundreth part as pleasant as 
if kind hearts and cheerful faces were round it ? 
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I have heard that there are such men who think 
BO9 but I hope that I'm grateful that I have no 
feelings in common with them. 

But, confoimd you, William, why did you not 
let me hear of your little difficulties before? 
Tou know that I had lost all traces of you, long 
ago. I'm afraid your poor dear father has left 
too much of his spirit in you. But what is the 
use of my writing all this to you, when I shall 
see you so soon I I was almost starting off this 
morning, to come to you myself, but I thought 
you would perhaps prefer it otherwise ; so set out, 
don't delay a single hour beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary, and bring your dear wife and 
children with you. You need not have told me 
she was an angel; of course she is; I know she 
must be; and your children, they must be all 
little angels. Dear me, how happy you have 
made me! How nicely the deaf creature will 
put my house in order! I never could make 
tea to pleiEtfe myself. 

Come all of you to me directly; all is wai^g 
for you; and then we can talk all your matters 
over comfortably together. I venture to enclose 
a little something, to enable you to leave pleap 
santly. I shall be miserable till I see you alL 
To think that I should have been ignorant of all 
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talk about starvation; no one need starve in En- 
gland, if they choose to work. I have worked 
hard for my money, and do not intend to squan- 
der it upon the first spendthrift that writes to tell 
me he is starving, I always told my foolish 
brother what would be the end of his training 
his only son — his noble, high-spirited son, as he 
used to call you. Ahl where is your high 
spirit gone to now ? 

I enclose you a post-office order for £5; the 
receipt of which I beg you will acknowledge; 
and do not trouble yourself to write any more, as 
I have no time to read such worthless letters, and 
my clerk is pretty fully employed. 

Tour uncle, 

Geoffkey Haedt. 



Reader, which was the happiest man, Josiah 
Standfast or GreoflFrey Hardy ? 

Let me add, to the credit of the Townsends, 
when fortune smiled on them again, their fidse 
pride with all its heartlessness fled away, and 
they did not forget their poor neighbours, scarcely 
their acquaintances, the Strattona. 
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Readeb, are joa a trayeller? are you blessed 
with a large circle of relations, surrounded each 
by a large circle of children, to each and all of 
whom you are expected to bestow, on your re- 
turn, some little present, as a mark of your re- 
gard, and as a little memento of your wander- 
ings? Can tiiere be anything more distressing 
than the procuring these presents; the difficulty 
of gratifying each taste, and adapting your gifts 
to the age, sex, and disposition of the receiver; 
the packing and carrying about with you the 
various packages which have accumulated? But 
then, have you not always laid the flattering 
balm to your mind, that ** they will be so 
pleased? " Now, can you conscientiously say 
that this has ever been thg case? did your gifts 
always bestow perfect satisfaction ? have you 
never heard little voices — ^**My present is not 
nearly so pretty as yours;" " I wish that this had 
been mine, instead of what I have?" Oh I this 
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must comfort jou after the trouble and pains you 
have taken ! What a pleasing reward for your 
attention and good nature ! I am delighted to 
say I know nothing of this in my own expe- 
rience; but it is what I have often observed and 
known to take place. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter if mothers were to hint to absent fiiends, 
their childr^s respective tastes: the plan might 
seem to lack delicacy, but I think it would be 
productive of general satisfaction and content- 
ment. The following letter is one which I car- 
ried to the post in a gentleman's private bag, 
who resided about a mile out of the town. I 
consider it possessed of many admirable points, 
and to reflect great credit on the writer. It was 
from the lady of the house, to a cou»n of hier 
husband's, who had, at the recommendation of his 
physician, spent the winter in Madeira, and was 
soon to take his departure thence to England. 

THE LETTER OF MR. MONTFORT TO MR. 
PEARCE. 
To Thomas Pearce^ Esq., 
Madeira. 
My dear Mr. Pearge, 

Although Mr. Montfort has written a long 
letter, I find that he has left room in his envelope 
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for a few words from me; of wUch I more 
readily avail myself, as I have a few litde com- 
missions wHch I am sure you will be kind 
enough to execute for me. 

We were delighted to hear that your health 
seemed much benefitted by the climate. Your 
descriptions of the scenery, and of your excur- 
sions through the island, made me quite long 
to have been your companion; but after all, 
there is, as you say, nothing like dear England. 
You have, however, not forgotten, I hope, your 
promise, to make sketches of what most pleased 
and interested you. My dear little ones often 
talk about you, and seem to take much interest 
in your letters; the greater part of which we 
always read to them. 

And now, my dear Mr. Pearce, for my com- 
missions; they will not be very extensive; but I 
have set my heart on having some trifles firom 
the island, for we do view things brought by 
friends from a distance with such a diflerent 
feeling to that which we entertain towards what 
we ourselves can obtain at any time. And in the 
first place, I have frequently heard much, and 
you have oft^en mentioned in your letters, the 
excellence of the Madeira preserves. Now I 
hope, my dear fiiend, that you will be able to 
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procure me a good supply. Nothing is so annoy- 
ing as to have nothing of the sort in the house; 
and I cannot afford the expense of purchasing 
them here. I leave the choice entirely to you ; 
but let there be enough. I dare say they are in 
the habit of packing up large quantities, so that 
you will have no diflSiculty in bringing them 
safely and uninjured. Then I think that I havd 
heard that the people over there are very expert 
in making lace and little nick-nacks. Is it so ^ 
Now if you can manage to get some of yoiuf 
female friends, who have good taste, to lay in si 
stock of them, I shall be delighted to receivd 
them. You wUl, I know, be wishing to bring thef 
children some present : your kind heart is always 
thinking of those who are absent from you. Now 
let me beg of you not to squander money on use- 
less toys; but if you choose something of real 
use and value to them, they will be more pleased 
and gratified, and so indeed will their mamma: 
I am sure that you will not be o£^ded by iny 
offering you these suggestions. I know the tastes 
of my dear little ones by experience, and I am 
always anxious for their good. My eldest boy 
has just been in, and finding that I am writing 
to you, begs me to ask you, if you should pasii 
I 
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anj time in Spain, on your voyage home, to pro- 
cure half-a-dozen pairs of boots. He has heard 
much of their beauty and excellence. He has 
promised to enclose the size of his foot. Apropos 
of Spain— could you not manage to bring over 
a case or two of oranges? We cannot get any 
worth eating here now. Now pray do not incon- 
Tcnience yourself in the least degree. If I thought 
that it would be any trouble to you I should not 
think of writing to ask you to do these little 
matters for me. It is useless of me attempting 
to particularise; for of course you will meet with 
many nice things which I should never think 
of| and you know my taste pretty correctly I 
ihink 

Mr. Montfort has, of course, mentioned to you 
in his letter about the wine. I do trust that you 
will be able to oblige him; for he has so set his 
heart upon having it, I do not think, if he were 
disappointed, it would be safe to speak to him for 
a month. I am astonished to find how such 
trifling things have filled my paper. I fear now 
that I have forgotten much that I wished to say. 
I ought to have made a list of what I wanted as 
I thought of it. Be sure to keep a strict account 
of what everything costs you, that I may be able 
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to repaj you honourably. All send their love, 
with best wishes for your health. 
Iremam, 

My dear Mr. Pearce, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Mabgabet Montfobt. 



I wonder whether good-natured Mr. Pearce 
was ever repaid for the large packages, which I 
heard had arrived, about two months after this, 
at the Montforts. 



I2 
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The following letter is of a character entirely 
different from others that I have collected; but 
as I think the advice that it contains good and 
correct — at least as far as my own observation 
and experience too have led me to form a judg- 
ment, I insert it for the consideration and atten- 
tion of young ladies, either about to enter inta 
or as yet but young in the marriage state. I 
talked it over with my Sarah, and she said, 
*' John, I think that all which the old gentleman 
— ^for I'm sure he*s a gentleman — says, is quite 
right and proper; so put it into your book, and 
it may do good to some young giddy girl, who 
knows no more what are the duties of a wife than 
pussy there.*' I like to humour my wife now 
and then, so I told her I would take her advice; 
though, reader, I was before quite determined in 
my own mind to insert the letter. 

My deab Young Lady, 

It having come to my knowledge that you 
are soon to enter the most important state of 
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matrimony, I cannot resist writing to you a few 
words of advice, trusting that you will not feel 
annoyed that one who takes great interest in your 
happiness and welfare should venture to offer you 
a few hints, founded on what he has judged to 
be, £rom careM and varied observation, the 
surest groimd for securing the mutual happiness 
and confidence of both husband and wife. Do 
not trouble yourself in attempts to discover who 
I am; let it suffice to know that you are ac- 
quainted with me, and that I have, on my parti 
long known and felt great regard towards your- 
self. At some fixture time, if I should find that 
you have not taken amiss my present step, you 
may, perhaps, know the name of him who now 
only signs himself your firiend. 

From the little which I have heard concerning 
your intended husband— it is but little ; for I have 
not been in a channel firom which I could learn 
many particulars concerning him — ^I should think 
him an excellent man, and one calculated to 
render you in every way happy. But do not 
fancy, my dear young lady, that you will find 
him all perfection. There are many points in 
character which cannot be discovered without 
long experience, and the exhibition of which is 
solely connected with particular circumstances. 
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In reference to this, let me advise yon never to 
be induced to speak of and reprove an error or 
weakness at the time of its commission. Men 
kyve their own way, and recoil instinctivdy firom 
allowing their judgment to be guided by a woman. 
Wait till an opportunity occurs, then mildly give 
your opinion; and it is most probable that you 
will gain your point, and have the after satisfac- 
tion of finding that what you disapproved is 
never again committed. 

Study your husband's disposition, and care- 
fully avoid any topic of conversation which you 
know is a favourite subject of dispute with him: 
nothing satisfactory can arise from it. Never 
argue with your husband — ^I mean, of course, on 
matters of comparative unimportance: a man will 
seldom allow a wife to conquer him in argument; 
therefore always yield at first, not with an air of 
submission, as if your reason for doing so was 
merely because you had vowed to obey him, but 
with a cheerful acquiescence in his opinion. 

If you perceive your husband at any time de- 
pressed, and evidently struggling with something 
on his mind, do not press him for his confidence. 
Remember that the troubles of the business of 
life tend to render the temper captious and 
easily ruffled; but, by additional tendemen and 
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attention striye to calm his mind, and, in nine 
cases out of ten he will imbosom his thoughts to 
you and ask for your advice and sympathy ; but 
never keep the least, most trivial secret of your 
heart from him. Man's nature is jealous and 
suspicious. How many a happy couple have had 
their peace completely destroyed by the wife con* 
coaling something which at first was of a very 
trifling nature ! 

Never display the slightest displeasure at any 
little attention which your husband may pay to 
other ladies, particularly if it be at your own 
house. Remember it is his duty as the host to 
endeavour to render his visitors comfortable and 
pleased. Nothing a man dreads more than the 
term, '* tied to a woman's apron-strings; " and in 
no case be piqued to bestow your smiles on other 
gentlemen to show him that you are nettled at 
his behaviour. In matters of dress, let your hu£h 
band's taste be your sole pride: few things more 
than this please a husband. If you desire any 
particular article, express your wishes to him; 
but do not (to use an expressive term) bore for it, 
and never draw comparisons between your ap- 
pearance and that of your female friends. He 
will, you may be sure, be the first to perceive any- 
thing derogatory to your position; for the hua- 
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band's pride is always frittered by the correct 
appearance of his wife. Deny yourself to gratify 
him, but never speak of the denial; he must 
know it, and will be always quick to reward you. 
If you mention it, you place him, as it were, 
under an obligation, and then love will not be 
the motive of his repaying it. Do not always 
expect the husband to be the lover ; remember 
that 

*^ Friendship is Love depriTed of his wings.'* 

•True love can exist without raptures. Allow 
y'our husband any little indulgences to which, 
When single, he was accustomed. Never let him 
think that any of his pleasures have been cramped 
tby marriage. If his home is made happy, an 
afi^tionate husband wiU never wish to stray from 
it : let it be your whole aim that it may be so. Let 
punctuality be strictly observed in all your ar- 
rangements. The time that will be saved by this 
is incalculable. If he at times be not exact, re- 
proach not, nor be tempted to relax in your rule. 
Fear not that by these attentions you will ever 
l^ecome a slave. Display in all your actions, 
however submissive, the true modest dignity of 
your sex, and the husband will never presume 
•upon your aflfection. 
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If there be any of his fiiends that you disHkei 
do not show it by your conduct to them ; tolerate 
them for his sake, and your husband^ when he 
learns from yourself your feelings towards them, 
will be careful not to thrust their company upon 
you. The minor points of action your natural 
good sense and amiable disposition will decide. 

Again let me hope that you will not be dis- 
pleased that I have taken the liberty of sending 
these few hints: I believe them to be correct. 
Tour case is a happy one ; wedded to the man of 
your heart, yet not to be separated from those 
who have so long watched over you and loved 
you. A tender mother to fly to in your difficul- 
ties; her guidance at hand to direct you, and her 
experience to improve you. Never cease to lean 
on that bosom as you have done as a child — 
never hesitate to breathe to her willing ear your 
hopes, your wishes, and your fears. Bright are 
the omens of your friture life. That those omens 
may be abundantly realized is the hearty wish of 

YOUB SINCEBB FbIEND. 
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Mr leadens have already seen the letten of two 
or three widows, but I intend ofl^ng them the 
following. There is a peculiar interest ever ex- 
cited even by the word "widow." There is 
something in the sombre dress, the close-drawn 
cap, which cannot but arouse the sympathies of 
-man, and appeal to his protection and respect 
There are also few classes in which diversity of 
oharacter is so apparent, and in which the natural 
tastes and disposition of the woman are mor» 
observable. 

THE LETTERS OP THE TWO WIDOWS TO 
THEIR FRIEND MRS. JERVIS. 

2b Mtb. Jerm$, 
Stockgate. 

Mt dear Friend, 

Many thanks for your very kind and con- 
soling letter. I have endeavoured to answer it 
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before, but Have found myself totally unable; for 
when I sit down to attempt to write, my sad loss 
bursts upon me with such overwhelming forcOi 
that my mind becomes distracted. Tou say that 
I am not a young woman, and that, therefore, 
my loss is not so severe: on this account it seem? 
to me the more hard to bear. That we should 
have lived together for so many years, till we be- 
came so united that our every wish and feeling 
were the same; and when peacefully we were 
descending the downhill of life, and had hoped 
to have crept on together to the end — ^that he^ 
my support and the best part of myself, should be 
taken, and I left alone— oh I my dear friend, it 
is very, very bitter. 

I am a poor, simple old woman. All that I 
knew, all that I felt, was known and felt through 
him. I was but little more than a child when I 
first knew him. I had been a lonely, friendless little 
child all my life. I had never known parents or 
kind friends ; and he came like sunshine upon me, 
warmed my affections, and taught me how to 
love. He opened a spring in my heart which I 
had never known to exist before, and then I felt 
my weakness and unimportance; but this seemed 
to render me dearer in his eyes, and he appeared 
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Ittppj thst I ihoiild fed it ao neoesBuy, and, 
Dh! how delightfiJ, too, to ^aoe sack sole and 
eertain oonfidenoe in him ! And in our yoon^ 
dajB peaoefbllj and bfiaBfally did we five to- 
gether. We had no children aroond ns to divide 
tfor hearts, and our lore each year grew more 
doae and strong towards eadi other. 
- We seemed to be wrapped up, as it were, to- 
gether; we were content in oorselTes; our own 
society was all in all to us. We never sought to 
inake firiends; and if ever compelled to mix for 
0ny short time in company, how doubly sweet 
and delightful afterwards was our quiet, contented 
solitude! 

He was all to me — I knew no other world — ^I 
feaw with his eyes — I felt with his feehngs— his 
very soid seemed to be mine. I had not a wish 
br thought which was not agreeable to his; and 
now he is gone ! Would that I could have died 
"with him ! I would not repine, for God was 
,very good to grant him to me at all; but mur- 
•murings will rise to my lips, and I find it hard 
to resist them. But I was too happy before; I 
49earcely knew what care was; and, perhaps, I 
made my lost one my idol. My eyes are opened 
now to my sapreme, devotion to him. If I had 
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not loved liim so well, Heaven miffkt have spared 
him to me. 

My only pleasure now is in thinking of him, 
knowing that he was happy and satisfied in his 
wife; but I must be alone. I cannot bear to hear 
the hacknied words, " You must bear up ; " " You 
must have submission; " " You have nothing to 
reproach yourself with." This is not consolation 
to me. I must sit quietly where we have always 
before sat together, and I must talk to him as if 
he were present to me still; but I must not have 
visits of condolence. Well-meaning acquaint- 
*ances come and pour their common-place phrases 
into my ears; but they only raise a wild, pas- 
sionate anguish in my mind, where all should be 
calm and subdued. As I read this morning in 
some old papers of my dear husband's, the river 
must have its way unimpeded; oppose its pro- 
gress, attempt to check it, and it Amies, and 
chafes, and boils, and roars; but leave it to itself, 
and it flows quietly to the ocean to which it is 
tending : its depth is greater, though no tur- 
moil or agitation is visible on its sur&ce. 

Do not think, my dear friend, that I apply any 
part of what I have said to you; but let me thank 
you again for your kind letter. I cannot tell you 
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of my thtme ^aiis» lor I cmnoi setde my 
mind tuflkientlj to tbiiik of tban. 
Bdieveme, 

Tour ever flfibctioiuite fioend, 
SaramMakbt. 



Mr DKAB Frdbbb, 

Hioogh I have so oftoi told yoa that I Iiad 
determmed never to leave mj old home, jaa 
most foigiye mj inconfflsteiicy, as I intend to ao- 
cept your oftriepeated inyitation, and pay yoa a 
viat early in the aommer. I find that I need a 
diange, as I am thoroughly wearied by my pre- 
sent society. My poor old husband has not been 
dead these two years yet, and I do bdieve half 
of the unmarried men in the village are wishing 
to make me again a wife. This must sound 
strangely from an elderly matron of fiffy; but the 
days of my youthful vanity are flown by, so yoa 
must believe me. Now do not fancy that I for 
one moment conceive that my personal charms 
hare anything to do in the matter; the present 
attraction I know well to be a share in a com- 
fortable house and in a property sufficient to keep 
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the gendemaii for the rest of his days in agree- 
able ease and idleness. 

Now is it not strange that, because I am natu- 
rally of a cheerful disposition and manneri and 
because my late partner chanced to be some fif- 
teen years older than myself, that people should 
judge that I am only waiting for a suitable o£^ 
to rush eagerly into a second engagement ? It 
does seem to me so extraordinary that my pre- 
tended admirers can imagine that I do not dis- 
cover their real object in paying me, almost an 
old woman, such attentions. Some I pity, others 
I most cordially despise. Let me tell you of a 
few of these enamoured swains. There is the old 
doctor — ^really a very nice, good-natured man, 
no one whom I would rather have drop in upon 
me in the evening for a quiet chat. Well, 
even he must needs allow his manner to become 
so alarmingly tender that I could perceive he was 
fiist hurrying to the important question. I had 
some regard for Aim, and I believe him to be 
tolerably disinterested, so I determined to spare 
his feelings the shame of a refusal; and, there- 
fore, told him one evening, accidentally as it 
Trere, how thoroughly I was opposed to the idea 
of any second marriage. Poor man ! he has 
some excuse; for he is very poor, and he does his 
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best to get oh comfortably; but if people will not 
become ill and need his services, what can he do ? 
He knows, however, for I told him so, that he is 
always welcome to a seat at my table as a fiiend. 

Then, again, there is the lawyer, a cunning, 
wily rogue. I saw through him firom the begin- 
ning, although he planned all his approaches so 
craftily, and so warily manoeuvred his every 
speech and action. He had not made my hus- 
band's will for nothing, he thought. I dare say 
he had reckoned up every penny many a time, 
and knew the exact value of the property; but 
I take care to give him but small excuses ever 
to enter the house; so he pines in absence and 
silence, although I frequently expect to receive 
by the hands of his clerk a formal declaration, 
engrossed on foolscap in the most correct manner. 

Then I <x>uld fill a sheet with the different 
young men who would take the old widow for the 
sake of what she has; and one conceited puppy 
actually boasted in public to some of his fiiends 
that he had gained my aflfections, and that I was 
only waiting for him to make the proposition; 
and went still further to describe the many altera* 
tions he intended to make in my establishment 
and mode of life. I learnt this from my maid, 
who generally tells me the scandal and tattle of 
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the place. I have become so used to these things 
that I care nothing for them now; and felt no 
annoyance when she told me that a certain Heu- 
tenant, who had been staying in the village for 
a few days, had exclaimed in the street aloud 
to some acquaintances that he believed that, 
after all, he should be obliged to fling himself 
away upon that old woman, Mrs. Cowley. Even 
our old butler, like Malvolio in the play, has 
begun to give himself some extraordinary airs 
lately. 

Sometimes I grow annoyed with all this, and 
feel disposed to give the bulk of my fortune to 
some charity, and retire to some small cottage; 
but my good temper soon returns. However, a 
fihort visit will be extremely pleasant; so if you 
will let me know if or when it will be convenient 
to you to receive me, you shall soon hear all I 
have to tell you from the lips of 

Your sincere friend, 

Mabt Cowley. 
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My readers will have perceived that I have, in 
most cases, chosen those letters to lay before them» 
a certain number of which have reference to each 
other, and which, if perused in succession, are 
more likely to beget an interest in the reader than 
any detached and unconnected letters could pos- 
sibly produce. 

I shall still endeavour to pursue this plan. Do 
you remember, kind friends, a certain young lady, 
a letter to whom, about some old aunt's legacy to 
the Foundling Hospital, or some such thing, you 
have seen; and do you remember that from that 
letter there seemed every probability of the change 
in her name taking place of Miss Edith Wallis to 
Mrs. Cooper? Do you remember, also, that this 
young lady had a brother at college, but of which 
brother you have as yet heard nothing? 

The next three letters, which were written to 
one of his friends in Stock^te, will tell of his 
fortunes. The date of the first must have been 
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nearly three years later than that of his mother's 
and sister's departure from the town. He had, 
in this interval, been ordained to a small curacy 
where he was resident when the following was 
penned: — 

THE LETTERS OF THE REV. GEORGE WALLIS 
TO HIS FRIEiXD, MR. WILSON. 

7b Eobert Wilson^ Esq.y 

Stockgate, 

BenUey, April 10. 
Mt dear Wilson, 

I have been expecting to hear from you for 
some days; but, perhaps, the surest way of gain- 
ing a letter is by reminding you of your deficiency 
by despatching one to you myself. 

Do not expect that I can fill a sheet with any- 
thing interesting to you; for my life is so quiet 
and undisturbed by any extraordinary oocur- 
rences, that each day, with its duties, slips by the 
same as the one before. I am, however, quite 
contented and happy. My parish is so small that 
I am able to be well acquainted with the situation 
and character of every family in it, and spend 
much time daily in my visits to them. The coun- 
try is very delightful about here, so I enjoy my 
walks thoroughly. I have been rather disap- 
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pointed in not yet having mjmother to live with 
me. I had expected to have had her with me 
before this; but mj sister and her husband are 
very loath to part with her, and as in the last 
letter I was informed that there was a great pro- 
bability of my very soon being entitled to the 
appellation of Uncle George, I coidd, of course, 
scarcely desire my mother to leave. So much 
for family matters. 

I fancy I told you in my last that I was en- 
gaged by Sir Arthur Macdonald, the squire and 
great man of the parish, to '* coach," as we used 
to call it atOambridge, his two sons, for an hour 
each day. They are both lively and intelligent 
boys, and I hope are becoming attached to me. 
This makes a pleasing change in the monotony 
of my life, and reminds me of former times, when 
I used to read the lines of old Homer. Sir Ar- 
thur is a most amiable and hospitable man, and 
partakes but in a small degree of the overweening 
pride of his lady, whose studied, haughty polite- 
ness is more chilling than marked neglect. The 
remainder of the family is composed of two 
daughters, one a mere child of about ten years' 
old, the other a heavenly girl of nineteen, most 
fascinating and kind in her manners, and, from 
her unostentatious and genuine charity, much be- 
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loved by the poor. I find I have devoted half 
my letter to my account of the family ; but where 
there is such a dearth of subjects to write upon, 
you must be satisfied with whatever dribbles from 
the pen. When do you intend to pay me your 
promised visit? Your bed-room waits unoccu- 
pied, ten feet by eight in dimensions; latticed 
window twenty-four inches by eighteen; but I 
can promise you that the eighty square feet shall 
be clean and dry, and the morning breeze will 
prove to you that the diminutive window is large 
enough to admit the scents of a himdred flowers 
and the warbling of a himdred birds. You will, 
I fear, consider this as slightly verging on the 
poetical style; but come, and you will find it is 
nothing more than the straightforward fact. 

If I write more I shall overstep my usual hour 
at the haU, so remain. 

Affectionately yours, 

Geobge Wallis. 



To Bobert Wilson^ Esq. 

BenHey, Sept. 4. 

Mt dbab Wilson, 

How little do we know what a day may 
bring forth I With what diflferent feelings could 
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I hare written to yon jesterdaj tliaii to-daj! 
Hien I was happy — ^now I am disconsolate; and 
still I have bronglit this change upon mysdf, 
wonld do it again, and know and feel that I was 
right 

Bat yon shall know all, and then you will be 
able to judge of my present position. I think 
that I have mentioned to you in some of my let- 
teia Emily, the eldest daughter of Sir Arthur 
Macdomdd. How often have I been on the point 
of filling my paper with praises of her beauty and 
her excellence; but my prudence has restrained 
me. fiincerely do I now repent my want of cau- 
tion in allowing mysdf to enjoy so much of her 
society as I was tempted to do. She was daity 
present at the school in the yillage, and I could 
seldom resist finding at that time some call of 
duty, either with the scholars or mistress. I knew, 
that this was wrong, and that I threw myself into 
the way of temptation ; but I could not resist 
gratifying my wishes, and at last, I must confess, 
my love, by being in her presence. Again and 
again have I resolved to break the chain that 
bound me — to apply myself more closely and 
conscientiously to my studies and my duties; but 
my resolutions h&ve been agaiQ and again broken. 
I argued to myself, ** There is no harm; it is 
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merely a lespectful admiratioii and regard which 
I bear to the lady ; for the idea of any alliance 
between us is preposterous. I a poor, humble 
curate, and she the pride of the rich and exalted 
Sir Arthur Macdonald; and of course she knows 
nothing of my love, and feels nought towards me 
save what her open, affectionate heart entertains 
for all." But yet something would whisper to 
me, " Are you sure she does not love you ? Would 
it not be a moment of bliss imequalled if you dis- 
covered your affection to be requited ? " So base 
and ungrateful was I in heart towards him who 
had been a kind friend and benefactor to myself. 

How long this might have gone on I know not ; 
but I am thankful that it is brought to a close. 
Yesterday morning at my usual hour I walked 
up to the park to give my accustomed lessons to 
my pupils. I found the whole family had left 
home for the day, with the exception of Emily, 
who was, the servant told me, walking in the 
garden, and had, he believed, a message to me 
from her mother. 

My heart beat high as I saw her sweet form 
in one of the paths; and I perceived, as I ap- 
proached, the red colour mount to her very fore- 
head She immediately, however, resumed her 
composure, and apologised for the absence of her 
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now of my tuture plans, for I cannot settle mj 
mind sofficiently to think of them. 
Believe me, 

Tour ever aflbctionate friend, 
Sarah Manbt. 



Mr DSAB Frienb, 

Though I have so often told you that I had 
determined never to leave my old house, you 
must forgive my inconsistency, as I intend to ac- 
cept your oft-repeated invitation, and pay you a 
visit early in the summer. I find that I need a 
diange, as I am thoroughly wearied by my pre- 
sent society. My poor old husband has not been 
dead these two years yet, and I do believe half 
of the unmarried men in the village are wishing 
to make me again a wife. This must sound 
strangely from an elderly matron of fifty; but the 
days of my youthful vanity are flown by, so you 
must believe me. Now do not &jicy that I for 
one moment conceive that my personal charms 
have anything to do in the matter; the present 
attraction I know well to be a share in a com- 
fortaUe house and in a property sufficient to keep 
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the gentteman for the rest of his days in agree- 
able ease and idleness. 

Now is it not strange that, because I am natu* 
rallj of a cheerful disposition and manner, and 
because iny late partner chanced to be some fif- 
teen years older than myself, that people should 
judge that I am only waiting for a suitable aSesr 
to rush eagerly into a second engagement? It 
does seem to me so extraordinary that my pre- 
tended admirers can imagine that I do not dis- 
coyer their real object in paying me, ahnost an 
old woman, such attentions. Some I pity, others 
I most cordially despise. Let me tell you of a 
few of these enamoured swains. There is the old 
doctor — really a very nice, good-natured man, 
no one whom I would rather have drop in upon 
me in the eyening for a qtdet chat. Well, 

f etren he must needs allow his manner to become 

so alarmingly tender that I could perceive he was 
fiist hurrying to the important question. I had 

f some regard for Atm, and I belieye him to be 

tolerably disinterested, so I determined to spare 

I his feelings the shame of a refusal; and, theie- 

fore, told him one evening, accidentally as it 

i Fere, how thoroughly I was opposed to the idea 

of any second marriage. Poor man ! he has 
some excuse; for he is very poor, and he does his 
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my duties and employments, my sense of his 
kindness; and I must hope that peace will again 
visit my little cottage. 

I have written to my mother to beg her to 
hasten her coming to me, and I must struggle 
against my hopeless attachment. Let me hear 
from you soon,, and provide for me topics of con- 
j3olation. 

Very affectionately yours, 

Geobge Wallis. 



P. S. (Six o'clock, P.M.) — I have opened my 
letter to say one word. In my afternoon's 
walk I unconsciously took the London road. I 
was sauntering slowly along, deep in reverie, 
when the sound of wheels behind me roused me. 
I looked back, but the carriage had not yet passed 
a sudden turn in the road which concealed it from 
my view. I leapt, I scarcely knew why, over a 
stile by my side into a small but thick copse. 
A moment afterwards I saw Sir Arthur Mac- 
donald's travelling carriage sweep by containing 
Emily and her mother. Her face looked pale; 
but it was only a rapid glance that I obtained. 
And this is the last that I have seen, and that I 
very probably ever shall see, of her so much, so 
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far above me; but in wbom yet is centred the 
tenderest feelings — I dare not say hopes — of my 
heart. 

G. W. 



Letters came tolerably frequently after this from 
Mr. Wallis, and his mind seemed to have grown 
more calm and composed; but yet it was easy to 
perceive that he still loved. There was an attempt 
at cheerful liveliness in his writing; but a melan- 
choly tone pervaded it all. He never alluded to 
the subject of the last letter; he mentioned only 
that the conduct of Sir Arthur became more and 
more kind and considerate towards him. I shall 
give but one more letter from him; it arrived after 
a space of about nine months from the last. 



June 25. 
My deab Wilson, 

I cannot calm my mind to write you more 
than a very few words to-day — nay, I will not 
write to you anything more myself, but enclose 
you a note which came to me last evening. 
Ever yours, 

G. Wallis. 
k2 
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The HaUy June 24. 

My dear Sib, 

Although I had the pleasure of seeing you 
this morning, I preferred to communicate in 
writing my present ofler to you. I know not 
whether you are aware that the living of Helles- 
ton, in this county is in my gift, the value of 
which is about £800 per annum. The late in- 
cumbent is just dead, and I feel the greatest plea- 
sure in offering it for your acceptance. There is, 
I believe, a very commodious and well-appointed 
rectory. 

You have not forgotten, I doubt not, the con- 
versation which took place between us about nine 
months since. At that time you were not \ji a 
condition to offer your hand to my daughter; but 
the case is now completely altered, and I can only 
add, that if your feelings are still unchanged, and 
if you are able to gain the heart and consent of 
my Emily, there is no man I know on whom I 
would so willingly bestow her. Your conduct 
on that occasion reflected the greatest credit on 
your honour and principles. 

From the last letters we received from the Con- 
tinent, we expect our daughter here early in the 
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ensuing month. Let me see you at luncheon to- 
morrow; and believe me, 

Yours, most sincerely, 

Arthur Macdonald. 

Do not think, reader, that by making thesie 
letters known to you, that I hold out encourage- 
ment to yoimg men to fix their afiections above 
their stations in life, and to expect such a happy 
termination as that which Mr. Wallis's love 
gained? But, perhaps, there would not be found 
many who would act in the same noble way in 
which he did, and so richly deserve the success 
he seemed likely to reap. 

Let me also add, that George Wallis's life and 
proceedings when at the university were widely, 
and totally difierent from those of e former ac* 
quaintance of yours — one Frank Coleman. 
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Young kdies, the Postman, for your special 
behoof and improyement, inserted in his vahia- 
ble woxk a letter of advice. Toung gentlemen, 
be not jealous of this delicate attention to the 
weaker sex, for a letter of the same nature is now 
presented to your consideration. As £ir as m j 
experience reaches, Mr. James Bell, though s 
bachelor, had contrived to pick up some veiy fair 
knowledge of the trials and duties of the married 
state ; and although it is far more easy to give 
advice than to take it, it is to be hoped that his 
well-meant letter may have produced a good 
eflfect. 



THE LETTER OF MR. BELL TO HIS GODSON. 

My DEAR Friend, 

Your last letter interested me very much, and I 
thank you for your condderation in thinking that 
an old man like myself would feel interested in the 
important step which you are now contemplating. 
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I assure you, that it was with deep feeling of re- 
gard and a sincere wish for jour happiness that I 
perused ycnir letter, and now sit down to reply 
to it. You will remember that your poor &ther 
was one of my most dear Mends, and that on hia 
death-bed he commended you in some degree to 
my care; it is in obedience then to his wishes 
that I must beg to ofier a few words of advice to 
you. You will perhaps say that I am an old 
bachelor, and what can I know of the duties and 
the cares of a married life? I answer, my dear 
boy — ^far more than half the married men in the 
world put together — they merely judge firom 
their own particular cases, and generalize upon 
them, whilst it is only the uninterested bjrstander 
who can impartially observe all, weigh the merits 
of each, and compare them together. I wish, my 
dear Edward (you will not, I hope, object to 
my calling you by the first name by which I 
knew you), that you had wntten to me sooner, 
telling me of your attachment; I might have been 
able to teach prudence to you, though I know, 
by experience, how young men recrive such ad- 
vice in similar circumstances; but I trust, how> 
ever, that this would have been needless, and that 
you have made choice c^ one who will render you 
happy, and make you bless the day when first you 
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knew her. I have noticed a good many married 
Cbuples In my life, and I hope that I have leamt 
something from my observations — ^let me see if I 
can cull a few precepts for your use. In the first 
place do not on any account be tempted to be- 
lieve that your wife is an angel — you have, I 
dare say, called her so at times — ^but remember 
that the brightest woman is but a woman still. 
You must discover imperfections in all, then 
learn to expect them, and when they exhibit 
themselves you will be far more prepared to im- 
prove them. Be master in you own house, but 
do not be eager to show that you are so ; let your 
influence be felt and not seen; let it pervade all 
the internal workings and arrangements of your 
family, but let there be no display of it; never 
exert your power, that you may be able to say, 
" See in what order I keep my wife;" remember 
that the wife's obedience must spring from love and 
confidence, or you will have good reason to fear 
its constancy and continuance. I have used tlie 
word confidence, and this reminds me most 
strongly to advise you to make your wife your 
friend — have no secrets from her; if it be anything 
of a pleasing nature with which your mind is 
occupied, let her share your pleasure; if it be ha- 
rassing or vexatious, tell her your trouble, and if 
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her woman's wit is not able to relieve you, be sure 
that her woman's love will solace you. Do not 
consider a wife unworthy of being consulted — 
many a woman has saved her husband's honotir 
and happiness. 

Never be unwilling to resign what you have 
been accustomed to call your bachelor pleasures; 
domestic happiness will far counterbalance all 
your previous fancied delights, and the more 
you cultivate it, the more sweet it will become 
to you. Depend upon it, that as your wife sees 
that you do not attempt to seek for pleasure 
away from her, the more she will endeavour 
to make home happier to you, and so arranged 
that you will never miss any pleasures derived 
away from it. Avoid jealousy as you would a 
fire in your house — it feeds upon itself — it must 
do harm if exhibited; be confident in the inno- 
cence of your wife, and leave to her own dis- 
cretion the regulations of her conduct; a virtu- 
ous and prudent woman will know and under- 
stand the proprieties due to her station more cor- 
rectly than yourself. 

In all families little diflferences will occasion- 
ally arise; let, then, mutual forbearance be the 
watchword of you both. Be slow to take ofience 
or recriminate; be ready to receive kind advice 
K 5 
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and to adopt it; never take pleasoie &om the 
£edlings of each other, but strive to discover 
and correct jour own. These^ my dear Edward^ 
are a few of the thoughts that have occurred to 
me while addressing you; if they are acceptable 
I may perhaps on a future occasion write yoii 
again. May your wife be as good a wife aa 
your best friends may wish for you, and may 
you prove as excellent a husband as you have 
shown yourself a son to your own dear parents^ 
and a godson to 

Your affectionate old fiiendj 

James Bell* 
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The following letter rather amused me when I 
read it; and if the main facts be true, as I dare say 
they are, it shows how easily the London people 
are gulled, and makes me believe what I have 
often fancied, that the most cunning are in many 
things the most simple, and that those who are 
ever on the guard to prevent being taken in are 
often imposed on where they would least expect it. 

THE LETTER OF TOM FLUGGS TO HIS 
FRIEND JACK. 

London. 
Dear Jack, 

You will be glad to hear of your old crony 
again, and so I intend just to give you a little 
account of what I have been doing, and how 
getting on since I left you, which is now, I 
think, about five months back. I will not trouble 
you by telling how I got on at first, for the 
little money I had with me being soon spent, I 
picked up my bread how I could ; and to tell 
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you the truth, I was pretty often put to rather 
sharp shifts for a dinner ; as to breakfast, that 
was a luxury which I was often obliged to leave 
oflF entirely. But one morning as I was wander- 
ing about, my luck came upon me ; but I must 
not tell you the exact way I gained my good 
fortune, or I should have half Stockgate coming 
up to London, and then our trade would be spoilt; 
you must consider yourself well satisfied in learn- 
ing my secret at all. 

Why, Jack, I turned Indian ; and all I can 
say is, that if they live in their native state 
half so well as their representatives do here, 
rd be off to their coimtry and turn Indian in 
reality. Now youll want some explanation" of 
all this; the fact is. Jack, that in these days 
the only way for an Englishman to get on 
amongst the English is to turn of some other 
nation ; look at the theatres now, why the Queen 
and all the great people only go where they can 
hear a parcel of French or Italians squalling and 
kicking their heels. Indeed it's all up now for 
an Englishman to try to do anything ; foreign 
folks are all the rage. Well, no sooner is it 
known that in Piccadilly half-a-dozen real In- 
dians are to be seen, than people rush in and pay 
. their shilling a-piece with more willingness than 



r 
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little boys at a fair lay down their halfpennies to 
stand on a stool, and look through bull's eye 
glasses at a dozen flaring pictures of battles and 
true representations of the last horrid murder. 
Well, unfortunately for the proprietors, two of 
the six Oppochowmonway Indians in his pos- 
session were taken with a strong desire to revisit 
their native land, and sit in real wigwams again. 
What was to be done ? why, he was a sharp 
fellow, and after a few days the real Indians were 
safely on board ship ; but there were still six 
Oppochowmonways to be seen in the exhibition. 
Six shillings a-week, and food and lodging, be- 
sides unlimited tobacco (for the more we smoke 
the more real it looks), were strong inducements, 
and I accepted the ofier at once. I found it 
rather hard at first to hold my tongue, for In- 
dians never speak, and their pipes are more like 
hatchets than anything else ; but what won't 
practice do? As to the warwhoop, it's nothing 
more than a mixture of the view halloo and a 
good-sized child crying ; and as to the dancing, 
there are no figures or steps, merely keep on 
jigging and rattling your dress, and it's done. 
At one time in the day, we all walk on the top 
of the house, and smoke in the open air; and 
then a crowd forms on the opposite pavement 
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tlmt employs at least three policemea to say ^ ^ move 
on." In the evening wc go home in an omni- 
bus smoking all the way; and if the Queen were 
to come by with her eight horses she would'nt 
be half so much thought of as we are. Oh, 
Jack, it^s a fine thing to be an Oppochowmon- 
way Indian. I should recommend you to come 
up and try your luck, you're just the feUow for 
it; there's something to be got by grinding coSee 
in a tea-shop, dressed like a Chinese with a tail 
behind; but that's low compared with us, for 
then all the street sees you for nothing. I can^t 
say much for my female companions, but they 
keep very quiet, which is more than the English 
women do. So, Jack, no more at present from 

Your loving Friend, 

Tom Fluggs. 

Or, as my name goes now, 

PoTowAMPA, or the Cockatoo's eye. 

P.S. Don't tell my secret to any but very 
particular friends, or it will be all up with us. 
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Let not the reader imagine that the following 
letter has been introduced to throw the least dis* 
credit or breath of slander on that truly excellent 
profession which, however, unfortunately numbers 
amongst its members a (we trust we can speak with 
truth in the singular nimiber) Dr. Paul Pompa- 
dour. But the Postman has read advertisements 
for clergymen couched in language, bearing a 
strong resemblance to that employed by boards of 
guardians advertising for contracts for paupers^ 
jackets. Independently of all the harassing 
care, and anxieties inseparably connected with 
a parish, actual physical duties are to be per- 
formed sc'arcely less arduous than those of an 
able-bodied seaman or labourer ; all this is to be 
borne by one who has received the education of 
a gentleman ; and in some cases a salary is ofiered 
which would be scorned by many of the upper 
classes of factory workmen ; and yet this gentle* 
man and clergyman is to keep up a respectable 
appearance at home and abroad, and preach 
charity by acts of benevolence as well as from 
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the pulpit. Such cases are, I believe, rare ; but 
they should not exist at all, and often have I 
settled myself in my chair by my comfortable 
fire and exclaimed, thank heaven that I am a 
postman and not a clergyman. As for you. Dr. 
Paul Pompadour, it was unfortimate for you that 
your letter should have found its way into the 
Stockgate letter-bag. 

THE LETTER OF THE REVEREND PAUL 
POMPADOUR TO THE REVEREND JAMES 
SIMPLON. 

Sir, 

As I have been informed by my friend the 
archdeacon that you are wishing to change your 
present curacy, I beg to inform you that, owing 
to the state of my health and my increasing 
years, I find myself compelled to engage a curate 
to undertake the chief part of the duty of my 
parish. I have never hitherto employed any 
assistant in my parochial and ministerial duties, 
and am therefore particularly anxious that the 
gentleman whom I engage shall be such a one 
as to be agreeable both to myself and my parish- 
ioners. Many of the latter are families of high 
respectability and standing in the county; I 
should therefore wish my curate to be of engag- 
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ing and polished manners, and capable of trans- 
ferring to tlie pulpit and reading-desk, some of 
tliat politeness and grace which are requisite in 
the drawing-room. But as the great masses of 
the people are in a poor, I may say disagreeably 
poor condition, I should of course wish that 
they should have every attention paid to them, 
and every endeavour used to ameliorate theif * 
condition, to effect which I should consider that 
general and frequent visiting would much con- 
duce ; it is therefore requisite that my curate 
should possess a uniform amenity of character and 
manner, which I am convinced is the only sure 
way of gaining the confidence of the lower 
classes. The parish is extensive, but as I have 
been myself accustomed to good exercise, I have 
found no diflSculty in reaching its boundaries on 
my horse, when I have of necessity been called so 
far. The duties of the parish have been hitherto 
rather light, but as I have reason to believe that 
•an increase in them would be acceptable to my 
diocesan, I intend now that I shall have an as- 
sistant in my labours, to make a considerable 
addition to what I at present myself perform. 

The plan which I have been thinking of is 
this — suppose that I were to preach in the morn- 
ing, at which service the congregation is more 
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select tlian at other times, and that jou, haying 
read prayers for me, ^ould take the whole 8er<* 
vice In the afternoon. I fear that I should be 
imaUe to undertake in any way the duties of the 
Simday school myself, in addition to my labour 
of the morning ; but there are not more than 200 
children, and I doubt not but that you are welt 
accustomed to that nature of work. I should 
wish a cottage lecture to be established in the 
school-room for one night a week, but fear that 
my health will scarcely permit me to assist in its 
performance; but, as there will be no occasion on 
those evenings for a set written sermon, you will 
find but little difficulty in the preparation. You 
will, I trust, not think me too particular in being 
thus minute in enimieration of the duties which 
I shall wish my curate to undertake. I find that 
the people are becoming discontented at the small 
amount of duty which has hitherto existed in the 
parish, and I am therefore naturally desirous that 
their wishes should be gratified in the best way 
m my power. 

The salary which I propose to ofi^r is £60 
a year, which, as living is exceedingly moderate 
in this place, and as I have learnt that dieap 
lodgings can be easily obtained in some &rm* 
house, will, I think, be found sufficient to render 
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my curate comfortable and respectable. Request- 
ing the favour of an early reply, 

I remain, Sir, 

Truly yours, 

Paul Pompadouk. 

In this case I again break through my rule, and 
give the answer of the gentleman to whom this 
handsome oflfer of the curacy had been made: — 

Beyebekd Sib, 

Allow me to thank you for your considera* 
tion in offering me your curacy, which however 
I must beg to decline, as I fear that I should be 
unable satisfactorily to accomplish the many 
duties which you have so particularly enume- 
rated, and as I have the fortune to be married, 
and my children have been hitherto accustomed 
to eat meat. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

James Simplon. 
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THE LETTER OF JAMES STOCKWELL TO 
ROBERT MUSGRAVE. 

My bear Robekt, 

You have not heard j&rom me for some time; 
but I have been very much employed lately, and 
when you have heard in what way you will not, 
I think, be surprised at my silence. I think that 
you must remember that, even in old times, when 
we were together I was very fond of scribbling a 
little; and, indeed, I recollect you very often 
used to praise some of the little poems and verses 
that I made. Well, for some time past the de- 
sire of writing has grown more and more upon 
me; and I have been, and am fully convinced 
that my present trade is not at all the position in 
which I ought to be placed, and for which I am 
suited; indeed it has been far from flourishing 
for some months, though I have hired an assist- 
ant in order that the business may have every 
attention when I am otherwise engaged. I am 
now looking out for an advantageous oflfer, that 
I may dispose of it entirely, and be able to de- 
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vote all my time to my more favourite studies. 
And now I will tell you what I think will please 
you : some ladies and gentlemen, to whom I 
have at diSerent times shown my writings, have 
strongly advised me to publish them in a small 
volume, and have, indeed, promised to support 
me in the attempt ; but I am unable to do this 
without some assistance from other quarters ; for 
I cannot, of course, ask my patrons for anything 
at present, though I know that they will all 
freely and willingly buy and recommend the 
book when it is once produced to the world. 

Now, my dear Robert, I know that you have 
a little money at your disposal and unemployed, 
can you lend me some part of it ? I shall of course 
be able to repay it in a very short time, and am 
quite willing to pay any reasonable interest for 
it that you may ask. I make this offer to you 
first, as we are old Iricnda, and you will at once 
see the advantages of so safe an investment of 
your savings, besides the gratification of being 
very useful to me. Let me hear from you very 
soon on the subject. I enclose with this a few 
of my poems, on which I should like your opin- 
ion; living as you do in the country you will be 
able to judge of the correctness of my descrip- 
tions. I have tried in many places to set Bums 
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befoie me as my copy, as I have endeavoured to 
show in the dedication of my book, which I also 
enclose for your consideration. Now do not hesi- 
tate to make any remarks you please; mind I am 
not one of those who ask the opinion of others, 
intending to be displeased if it were contrary to 
my own wishes; so make any observations that 
you may like both on my plan of publishing at 
all, and also on the few specimens that I send 
to you. Nothing pleases me more than to 
hear the candid judgment of others on my own 
performances, since I believe that they are far 
more capable of judging than mysel£ Let me 
hear from you as soon as your convenience wiU 
allow on all these subjects, and 

Believe me, dear Robert, 

Tour affectionate Friend, 

James Stockwell. 

Of the half-dozen pieces or so which were en- 
closed in this last letter, I shall but give one to 
the reader; indeed I can do no more, as it is the 
only one which at the time I took the trouble to 
commit to paper, and the remainder did not un- 
fortunatdy impress themselves sufficiently deeply ' 
as to enable my memory to recal them. I also 
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add the dedication, which I certainly consider 
a very admirable copy to be followed with much 
success by the authors of the present day. In- 
deed, I had my thoughts of turning it into a 
shape suitable for my own book, but finding it 
rather difficult so to do, I relinquished the task. 
In the heading of the poem there seems to me 
some doubt whether the author, the ant, or the 
foot, was pondering in the fields. I may how- 
ever be wrong. 

SPECIMEN OP POETBY ENCLOSED IN LETTEK. 

Address to an ant which the author carelessly 
trampled under foot while pondering in the 
fields. 

Wee* little antie, thou creature of God, 
Intent on thy duties, thou crawl'st on the sod, 
When my too careless foot on thy weak body 
trod. 

Wee little antie. 

* Poet's Note. — There seems to me some- 
thing so affectionate in this wordy that I use it 
in preference to any other of the same signifi- 
cation in our ovm language; also the diminutive 
addition to the word ant gives ^ I thinhy a tender 
interest to the subject. 
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How fine was that body, how graceful its form. 
So fitted for sunshine, so shielded from storm ; 
But now with no life-blood thy bosom beats 
warm. 

Wee little antie. 

Oh had'st thou some partner well loved by thee? 
Alas, if thou had'st she is widowed by me, 
JFor thy home and thy dear ones thou never 
shalt see. 

Wee little antie. 

Wee little antie, the salt tears rU shed 
On thy lowly sand hillock, thy last fatal bed, 
For wee little antie, thou'rt dead, thou'rt dead. 

Wee little antie. 

DEDICATION, v 

To those ladies and gentlemen who, admiring 
poetical genius in every class of life, have recom- 
mended and desired the publication of the follow- 
ing scraps and pieces, the Author, with gratitude 
to the memory of that Scotch peasant poet whose 
writings first caused this lyre to be strung, thank- 
fully dedicates his little book. 
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ONce again I break through my rule, and grre 
the answer which came to Mr. Stockwell, Ae 
would-be author, from his friend ; and let tlie 
reader judge between the merits of the two. 

the answer to the above letter. 

Dear James, 

Your letter came safe to hand, and I should' 
have answered it by return of post, but I thought 
that if I gave myself another day to deliberate 
on my reply, you would not be able to charge 
me with any careless neglect to your interests. 
I should not venture to say what I shall, being 
but a plain humble man, with no pretensions to* 
any learning beyond what I picked up during 
my few school days, and the knowledge of the- 
world which I have gained in my life, had you 
not so cordially and strongly pressed me to give 
you my advice and thoughts ia,s I felt them. I 
know that you have always been a very superior 
person to myself, and therefore I feel the more 
diflBiculty in oflfering my opinions when they do 
not run current with your own. And in the 
first place I must confess that I am no judge of 
poetry, and there is a good deal of poetry that I 

L 
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have not been able to understand ; therefore I 
Suppoee that I have no correct taste, yet you 
will not be angry with me if I say that I 
scarcely think that the specimens which you 
sent me to read are quite the sort of thing to 
be published. There are so many books of poems 
being written and printed now, that it must be 
something very good indeed to go down to the 
satisfaction of the public and the advantage of 
the author. YouTv gentlefolk friends who have 
recommended you to print what you have writ- 
ten, I daresay know far better than myself; 
but as you have asked in a kind manner for 
my advice, I must give it to you ; and I there- 
fore very decidedly recommend you to remain 
quiet. Now, do not think that I say this from 
any selfish motives, for I should be very happy 
if I could in any way assist you, but with 
respect to the loan wliich you require, I really 
am not able to do so. Indeed, I liave lately 
found it prudent to increase my business and 
connection ; and the greater part of the money 
I had saved was spent by doing this, and the 
remainder I have placed in safe hands at a mo- 

; derate but sure interest ; and as my family now 
is growing up, I should not by any means like 

.to remove it. Your good sense will I am sure 
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show you that I am unable to assist you in a 
money way ; but if, as I hope will be the case, 
you determine not to publish at present, you 
will be in no want of any assistance, and my 
refusal will not therefore afifect you. Now, dear 
James, I have spoken my mind to you, and 
I am sure, after your kind letter begging me 
to do so, you will not be offended with me. 
Let me beg of you to apply steadily to your 
business ; if the eye of the master is away, 
nothing can prosper ; all will take advantage 
of your own inattention, and follow your ex- 
ample. You had, when last I saw you, a very 
flourishing trade ; and you can reclaim what 
you have lost if you try. Again, do not be 
oflended at my plain speaking, and 

Believe me, 

Your faithful Friend, 

ROBEBT MUSGROVE, 

ANOTHEE LETTER OF JAMES STOCKWELL. 

That is your answer, is it? That is the re- 
turn which you make for the confidence which I 
have exhibited in your friendship and in your 
taste? But what could I expect from you, a 
mere mechanic without a soul, fit only to plod 

L 2 
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on in your common-place degrading style, and 
incapable of appreciating those higKer feelings 
whicli give dignity to human nature ? As to the 
paltry loan which I was idiot enough to mention 
to you, my only regret is that I could ever have 
demeaned myself so &r as to ask it of you; keep 
your money, Sir, but be sure, and I thank the stars 
for it, that my success does not depend upon 
your assistance. With respect to what you say 
on my productions, that afl^ts me less than your 
other conduct; I should have known you better 
than to suppose you capable of formiog an 
opinion on subjects far above your comprehen- 
sion or apprehension. I must beg that you do 
not offer any further communication with me, 
and am, Sir, with great contempt, yours, 

J. S. 

P.S. Rest satisfied that I shall publish — all 
the world is not composed of such as you. 

Mr. Stockwell did not publish his " Scraps and 
Pieces." He soon after left Stockgate ; he found, 
poor fellow, that his great patrons were only 
willing to be patrons in words and advice; and 
he also found that customers would not come to 
a shop where the master paid no attention to his 
l)usinc£s. What ultimately become of him I have 
never learnt. 
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But is there no lesson to be learnt from his 
case? The Postman fancies that he has drawn 
some conclusion from it. And, in the first place, 
he thinks that the old proverb is a good proverb, 
*' Let the cobbler stick to his last." Mr. Stockwell 
might have made a very excellent grocer, but he 
could never have made a poet; but those who 
pufied him up with unwarranted ideas of his own 
powers were more to blame than himself. They 
were either injudicious or insincere — let us hope 
the former. In the one case they had excuse, in 
the other none. Poor Mr. Stockwell was also very 
much like the rest of the world. We are willing 
enough to ask advice, we are ready enough to 
beg that it may be disinterested and sincere; but 
how few ever intend to abide by it if it run 
counter to what they wish ; and how many, as in 
the present case, consider themselves insulted and 
ill-treated if it be not agreeable to themselves. 
Few ask for counsel or direction till their own 
minds axe already made up. I fear that the case 
of this misjudged individual holds out no agree- 
able prospect to the Postman himself, in his in- 
tention of appearing before the world of letters y 
but he has one consolation, that he is publishing 
the writings of others, not his own; so let the 
letter- writers themselves bear the weight. 
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TfiCB followiiig letter is presented without preface, 
oonunenty or inferences of any kind. Alas for 
tliis world ! its contents are too common to need 
anj remarlc Mj readers may form wliat 
opinion they please concerning the authority of 
the names that they find connected with the 
dif&rent letters. In the present case I shall give 
no name to either of the parties. 

THE LETTEE OF***TO*** 

My dear Fbiekd, 

Years hav^ elapsed since you have seen me 
—years since you have probably heard of me; 
and yet I believe I may still write to you as my 
friend, and as my dear friend, for I assure you I 
need one; and I will tell you why. You know 
how we last parted; yot/ comfortably settled with 
good and flourishing proi^pects in your native 
town — Ij to make my fortime, as it is called, in 
India, where I had just received my appoint- 
ment: when you know my story you will judge 
whether I have made it, or marred it. You 
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know that I was not only left an orphan, tut 
with no near relatives in the world; and my 
guardian, to whose care my father submitted me, 
considered, that after arranging my affidrs while 
I remained in my minority, and using his influ- 
ence to obtain my civil situation in India, no- 
thing remained for him to do but to pay into my 
hands the small remains of my small fortune, and 
bid me farewell with a rather longer shake of the 
hand than usual, and with an expression of good 
wishes for my success. I am obliged to be thus 
tedious, or you would not be able clearly to 
imderstand my account. 

Finding after I arrived in London that I had 
some seven weeks at my disposal, I determined 
to run down to the Isle of Wight, where an old 
invalid friend of my father had a small cottage, 
and who had written to me asking me to pay him 
a short visit before my departure. That visit 
gave a difierent colour to my life, and it is that 
visit which now casts its dark shadow on my 
path. 

This letter wiU completely tire your patience 
if I do not cut my subject as brief as possible, 
80 let it be sufficient to say, that in that short 
time I contrived to fall fully in love with as 
sweet a girl as ever trod the earth ; that I sue- 
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•ceeded in gaining the consent of her fitther, an 
«old Indian general, upon consideration that I 
should still pursue my plan of leaving England, 
cease to hold any communication with either 
himself or daughter during the whole time of 
my absence; and if our affection should continue, 
-and I should be able on my return to offer a suit- 
;^able provision for his daughter, that he would 
mot oppose our union. These were hard terms, 
you win say; so I thought then, and was even 
tempted to try if Lucy were not willing to brave 
her father's displeasure and marry me at once; 
3)ut dear Lucy was no romantic young lady of 
the present school, but had sound good sense, 
both of her duty to her father and ourselves, and 
^bade me rest secure in her love, and go steadily 
forward in my path of life, full of hope in the 
iuture. 

Noble excellent Lucy; how, even while talking 
gaily of our after prospects, and cheering us both 
by her light anticipations of my return, would 
her love and feelings overcome her endeavours 
Ao appear contented at our lot. But enough of 
ithis; we parted. Strictly she kept the injunc- 
tions of her father; and the only news that I 
received of her were from my old friend, and 
these news were cheering and satisfactory indeed; 
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they told how she would come and sit with him 
for hours to talk over my last letter, and how 
she loved best the walks we both had walked 
together; but suddenly he was taken ill, and I 
only discovered the reason of his silence by 
seeing the accoimt of his death in the newspaper. 
Yet still I spurred on in the dark as it were, and 
nearer and nearer I approached the goal of my 
heart's wishes. As faithfully as did Jacob toil 
for his Rachel did I strive to toil for my loved 
one. Again I must be brief. Fortune favouring 
me with high character, good station, and suffi- 
cient fortune, I reached England. I flew to the 
longed-for spot. I never conceived any great 
change. I fimcied the old man might look more 
old, that she, my Lucy, more womanly, but not 
less beautiful ; but that was all. Why, I cannot 
say, but I did not experience that sinking of the 
heart so often described by those who return to 
those they love after a long absence, uncertain 
of their fate ; the cottage looked the same, Lucy's 
&vourite garden-seat was on the lawn, and the 
sound of music came from the open window. I 
had written on the previous day to announce my 
return, so I did not dread the surprise. I jumped ' 
through the low window, and found myself in 

the presence of strangers, 

L 3 
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And tliis was my welcome return — tliis was 
what I had toiled for, prayed for — ^that had been 
my thoughts by day, my dreams by night. But I 
say no more on this, but will only now tell you 
the result of my enquiries. 

I find that my beloved Lucy's father became 
involved in some imfortunate speculations about 
three years before my return, that this preyed 
upon his spirits, and that upon his death, which 
soon after occurred, his affairs were found to be 
in such an embarrassed state that every claim 
being honourably discharged, my darling Lucy 
found herself a beggar. Where she now is no 
one seems to know ; one former neighbour of 
theirs thinks that she somewhere heard .that she 
had become a governess. I left her with the 
world's blessings thick around her, that I might 
come back worthy of her in the world's eye, and 
when returned with fortune's smiles upon me^ I 
find that she is in want, and yet that I cannot 
find her. Advise with me, my friend ; I pre- 
sume that you are in happiness, so I write to 
you fully at once ; you will sec that I need some 
one to show kindness to me, for I am very 
wretched. Poor, poor Lucy ! 

Ever sincerely your Friend 



msm 
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THE LETTER OF MISS LUCY SPENCER TO HER 
FRIEND MISS CATHARINE RUDGE. 

Mr Dearest Catharine, 

All is quiet in the house, and I am pro- 
bably the only one whose eyes sleep has not yet 
visited, and alone in my bed-room, I am sitting 
to write to you. Indeed the happiest part (of 
the dat/ I was going to say) rather of my time is 
the night ; there is nothing to disturb my 
thoughts, and I sit for hours either reading, 
musing, or else, as in the present case, writing 
to you. 

I have been here now five months to-day, and 
if I have not become happy I am become re- 
signed. I am contented with my lot, and I strive 
to perform my duties in it honestly and cheer- 
fully. But yet, dear Catharine, it is a hard thing 
for one who has ever been brought up tenderly 
and in luxury — who had but to wish and it was 
granted ; it is hard for her to become suddenly 
a dependent upon the caprice of others, and to 
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be considered (for I cannot disguise it from my- 
self) in a ligHt, little if anything, different from 
an upper servant, yet such is the fate of the 
governess. 

I do not wish to throw any blame upon the 
lady in whose house I am ; she means kindly, 
but she does not understand the little delicacies 
of a real lady: she considers money as the cri- 
terion of respectability, and respects only those 
things which are to be bought by money. Money 
has been the means of raising her and her family 
to their present position, therefore can we say 
aught against her homage to that money? But 
she has not the art of making one in my situa- 
tion quite comfortable ; she has not that intuitive 
sense of what is wounding to the feelings which 
we ever wish to find ; her kindnesses are too 
coarse and oppressing, and her reproofs too over- 
bearing and assuring. She seems to view our 
-engagement in nothing but the light of a com- 
mercial transaction ; her mind seems to compre- 
hend nothing but the words, " Pay to my chil- 
dren such an amount of learning, and make 
yourself generally agreeable for value received 
iB25 per year." This places me frequently in a 
T-ery unpleasant position ; if I am dull and low- 
-spirited, as I sometimes am and must be, her 
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remarks will be, " Dear me, Miss Spencer, why 
do you allow yourself to give way so? I am sure 
I spare no pains to make you comfortable : re- 
verses and changes will happen in all families " 
(she has found it in her own family but in a dif- 
ferent way from myself), " and it is sinful to re- 
pine." Now this is hardly the way to cheer me ; 
and if her really well-meant advice fail of its 
intention, she is too apt to read a lesson against 
proud rebellion to the will of Providence, not to 
but at me. And yet I believe that she has an 
affection for me, and has, I know, perfect confi- 
dence in my management of her daughters. 
They are two very sweet girls, and seem as my 
heart warms more and more to them to become 
truly attached to me. They have excellent 
abilities though not shining talents, which I 
much prefer: a genius, particularly a girl gomus, 
never did any credit to her instructor. They 
generally, I think, turn out inaccessible blue- 
stockings, or else become romantic, and elope 
with the dancing-master. My poor dear father 
always hated a dancing-master. I remember 
when we were in the Isle of Wight there was a 
gentleman there rather precise and peculiar in 
his dress, and poor dear papa always said he was 
a dancing-master; he was, however, mistaken, 
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for we afterwards discovered he was a private 
gentleman of large fortune ; so a gentleman can 
be sometimes mistaken for a dancing-master, 
though my dear father still firmly maintained 
that no dancing-master could ever be taken for 
a gentleman. I find that I have written a longer 
letter than I intended to do, but I find it very 
pleasant writing to you, and when I once begin 
I know not how to leave off. 

I heard this morning that an Indian gentle- 
man, an old friend of the family, is coming here 
to stay some weeks, and he has written to ask if 
he may bring a friend with him, who returned 
in the same ship with him, and is in but poor 
health. Oh! if they should mention his name 
by any chance ; they might have known him ; 
and if they were casually to refer to him before 
the family, I know not how I should restrain 
my feelings ; it is wildly improbable that such a 
tiling could occur, but still the idea sometimes 
comes across my mind. Poor dear Charles, oh, 
that my father had allowed us to correspond ; 
but he shall never now know firom me of my 
existence. You say tliat tliis is wrong, and that 
I should write and tell him all ; / feel that I 
should not ; he is too honourable to hesitate for 
a moment then upon his course of action ; and I 
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would not, to avoid all the sorrows and hardships 
the world could fling on me, ever tacitly force 
him to wed a dependent governess where he 
wooed a rich heiress. He must never know of me; 
my pleasure is to hope to hear of him^ that he 
is prosperous, honoured, and happy ; 'and when 
T leani that he has joined his fate with some one 
more suitable for him than myself, I believe, 
and liope I may be able to rejoice for his sake. 
It will be hard, but strength will be. given me. 
I have purposely avoided alluding to this subject 
lately, but the mention of the visitors from India 
brought it to my mind, and placed my thoughts 
upon paper. Strange that the name of India 
should always send a thrill through my bosom. 

My letter is now reaching beyond all bounds, 
so farewell, dearest Catharine, and 

Believe me, 

Sincerely and aflfectionately yours, 

Lucir SrENCEu. 

Tlie latter part of this letter would have been 
rather, if not quite, unintelligible to me, if I had 
not by chance compared it with the one which 
I have placed next before this. Do you not 
think, reader, that the one forms a fair key to 
the other? I hoped, when I read the letter, 
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that the invalid gentleman mentioned in Miss 
Lucy Spencer's letter, might even be Charles or 
♦ ♦ ♦ himself. Are you, reader, so imagin- 
ative? Whatever you may settle or decide on 
in your own mind, if you afterwards take the 
trouble to read the next letter, your doubts will 
be resolved one way or the other. 



Oh, my dear Catharine! how little when I 
wrote to you last, did I conceive with what feelings 
I should now address you ; it seems too much for 
me. I know that I cannot write my feelings to 
you ; I want you with me, to talk to you, to 
cry with you, that we might rejoice together. 
Oh, Catharine ! the gentleman, the rich gentle- 
man who was to come to visit us, is my Charles, 
my own faithfid Charles. You may remember 
that I told you that unconsciously I felt some 
sort of deep interest when their coming was 
mentioned ; I could not explain it to myself ; I 
felt angry with myself for finding myself so un- 
accountably affected by it, therefore I avoided 
entering upon it fully to you. But to find that 
it was he, and to find that he loved me as truly 
in my present situation as he did formerly, when 
our conditions were reversed, it was too much for 
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me to bear. I had tried to renounce all thoughts 
of him — ^I had tried that his image should hold 
no place in my heart, but I only now find how 
deeply it was engraven there. Poor dear Charles 
looks very unwell ; but as he assures me that his 
indisposition solely arose from uncertaiaty and 
anxiety about my fate, and as all who now tell 
me he looks, and is quite a difierent being, I 
take pleasing consolation from their encourage- 
ments. I could amuse you, but I cannot bring 
my feelings to anything so light and frivolous, 

by describing the marked change in Mrs. 's 

manner. Poor woman, it's the outward appear- 
ance and condition to which she looks ; it is the 
respectability of station which operates with her. 
Kate Spencer, the governess, is a very different 
person in her eyes from Kate Spencer as the 
rich Charles's wife. But all this will afford 
food for conversation for a light hour in after 
days. 

Dearest Catharine, I want you with me ; I 
want some one to whom to talk my soul ; I can 
describe it in no other words. I cannot write 
more ; I cannot fix my thoughts: Charles, too, 
is calling me. 

Ever your affectionate and happy Friend, 

Kate. 
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P.S. — We are to be married from this house. 

Mrs. likes the Scktto£the thing as she calls 

it. May heaven make me grateful for my so 
great blessings. 

K. S. 
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THE LETTERS OF FREDERICK MARTIN AND 
KITTY OSBORNE. 

My DEAR Harwood, 

Thank you for your last letter of advice ; it 
was very good, very excellent, I do not doubt; 
but, alas, it has done me no good. You sagely 
propounded certain signs by which I was to dis- 
cover if dear Kate really looked upon me with 
dilution. I have tried them all, and at one time 
I have fancied that she did love me; then, again, 
I feel convinced that she regards me no more 
than she does the host of admirers (how I hate 
them !) that hover and dangle around her. She 
certainly does sometimes appear to display more 
kindness towards me than towards others; but 
what if she slioidd be only flirting with me; a 
lively, fascinating, clever angel as she is, what 
can she see in me, so bashful (I must confess it), 
so quiet, to adnure? No, Harwood, I have no 
hope. 
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I cannot rest my fate, my every hope and 
chance of happiness, upon the hazard of the die. 
If I ever could summon up courage to make 
the appeal, if she were to refuse me, why in con- 
sequence I am then excluded from her presence 
— ^I must never see her again — I must not then 
again enjoy the exquisite delight; for, troubled 
with doubt and fear as it is, it still is an exquisite 
delight, of being with her, of seeing her, of hear- 
ing her. Oh, would that I had never seen her ! 
I was happy and peaceful, and now am a com- 
pound of misery and bliss. I envy my former 
self, and yet I would not. 

I find that it is nearly seven, and I am engaged 
to spend the evening at her house. Oh that this 
very night I had courage to decide my fate ! 

Ikoelve o'clock. I am returned more miserable 
and more hopeless ; I fancy she did not look upon 
me so kindly as hitherto. Can it be possible 
that she has regard for me, and thinks that / am 
trifling with her feelings? But no, this is im- 
possible; when I looked roimd the room and saw 
so many there vying for her sKghtest favour, and 
all so superior to myself, I felt and knew that my 
case was more desperate than ever. 

You have read Martin Chuzzlewit — ^you re- 
member Augustus Moddle; I positively believe 
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that I am sinking into his wretched state. Write 
to me and give me more advice. 

Tour unhappy Friend, 

Fkederick Martin. 

P.S. Oh, Harwood, she is very beautiful I 
I intend to read Romeo and Juliet all night; 

they were very unfortunate, though diflferent from 

my case. 

F. M. 

KITTY OSBORNE'S LETTER. 

Oh, my dear Nelly, I am sick at hearty so I shall 
write to you. You will laugh at the idea of my 
being actually serious; that ^^skiUish Kitty y^ as 
my brother Harry calls me, should become 
thoughtful and demure seems impossible— but 
so it is. Ah me ! There's a sigh that would 
draw forth a sympathetic one from the depths 
of your kind heart, were you by me. But, 
poor girl, you must be growing wondrous curious 
by this time to know the why and the where- 
fore of this confession. And Fm half inclined 
to fold up and seal my letter at once, and leave 
you to the mercy of your conjectures. But I'll 
have pity, so " lend the willing ear/* 
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Nelly, did you ever walk out in the winter to 
a piece of water where a party of gentlemen were 
skating? have you watched how, one after the 
other, in his endeavour to distinguish himself in 
your bright eyes, has (imhappy wight) un- 
willingly embraced his slippery support? have 
you heard the laughter, long and loud, which 
greets his mishap? have you over, Nelly, seen 
one amidst the rest who has never fallen — who 
boasts that he cannot &11 — who asks his less- 
skilful companions how they possibly manage to 
be so awkward? After all this, Nelly, have you 
ever seen him himself fall? have you seen one 
trace of sorrow or sympathy on the faces of his 
triumphing friends ? were ever laughs more merry 
than theirs, or jests more frequent than theirs 
against the crest-fallen boaster? If you have ob- 
served all these things, Nelly, you will know the 
situation in which I am placed. *' He jests at 
scars who never felt a wound." Who laughed 
at love like Kitty Osborne? who defied the little 
boys' arrows like Kitty Osborne? who pretended 
to doubt the very existence of such a passion — 
who but Kitty Osborne? And now (hear it, 
Nelly, and triumph) Kitty Osborne is herself in 
love, over head and ears in the amatory flood, 
and thinks ihat no tender woman ever loved like 
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she does. Oh sweet Frederick Martin ! You 
have seen him yourself, and can judge how well 
my affections are placed, and can conceive too 
how happy I must be when I know that he loves 
me as truly as I love him. Well, you will say 
at once, what then is the meaning, Miss Kitty, 
of your commencing sentence, ** I am sick at 
heart? " Wait, Nelly dear; I have not told you 
all. I know and feel that he loves me— one 
heart can always tell if another beats in mutual 
love towards itself — ^but, Nelly, dear Nelly, he 
worCt tell me so. 

There, day after day, I see him doating on me ; 
now melancholy, now all liveliness and anima- 
tion, and anon desponding again; and yet he 
has not the heart to tell it out; so, merely be- 
cause it is not the fashion for ladies to touch 
first on the delicate subject, we two poor lovers 
are doomed to go on in this moping unsatisfac- 
tory way. Sometimes I would be angry with 
him if I could. You will answer directly, you 
dont give him encouragement enough ; indeed, 
Nelly, I do; I take his arm before any others, I 
play his favourite airs, I sing his favourite songs; 
and sometimes I think and hope I can see the 
confession on his lips, when suddenly he turns 
away and leaves me as before. Now what am I 
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to do? Must we ever go on in this way? I 
know that he will make an excellent, dear, fond 
husband, and I am sure that I can make him a 
good wife, and jet we appear doomed to be for 
ever silent lovers. " Oh *tis love, 'tis love that 
makes the world go round/^ but I wish that it 
would produce some revolution in his courage. 
Pity me, ma chire^ and advise me, 

Ever your aSectionate, 

Love-afflicted, woe-begone, 

Kitty. 



Now, was it not a peculiar coincidence that 
these two letters should pass through my hands? 
I thought it very strange that I should, so un- 
consciously to the writers, become the recipient of 
their hearts' secrets. I confess I should much like 
to have whispered for one moment, only one, into 
Mr. Martin's ear; his doubts would have been so 
quickly dissolved; his fears all dissipated. I 
should much like to have seen the gleam of joy 
and confidence which would have chased away 
the cloud from his face : and I should much like 
to have been able to take the same privilege with 
the lady; to have told her that it was excess of 
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love that kept her lover silent; and, that had he 
^* loved her less he could have told her of it long 
before." But I think that she knew this well 
enough; depend on it she had a sharp, quick eye, 
Miss Osborne, and a keen mind to form a correct 
judgment upon what she saw; I am morally 
certain of this, though I never saw her, and 
most probably never shall have that pleasure. 

Well, but does none ask how their loves pros- 
pered after all? is there no curiosity in the reader 
to discover whether Mr. Martin ever [summoned 
up sufficient courage "his love to tell," or 
whether he became a confirmed old bachelor 
with his fancies and quibbles, and lively Miss 
Kitty dried up prematurely to a demure and 
prudish old maid? I do hope that some young 
heart feels sufficient interest to wish to know 
*^ the end on't;" and as I believe that there must 
be at least one that does desire it, I wish to gratify 
that one, and the denouement, the confession, 
the exposition, the manifestation (I was about to 
say the termination^ but that would not have 
been true) of the loves of the bashful Master 
Frederick, and the "skittish" Mistress Catharine 
«hall follow forthwith. 

I have two letters at my disposal, the one from 
the gentleman, the other firom the lady; which 
u 
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shall it be, man or woman? as tooseis-up say; 
oh, of course, room for the ladies, so here fol- 
loweih: — 

THE LAST LETTER OF KITTY OSBORNE. 

Well, my dear Nelly, I have been almost 
drowned, and now, as I was not quite, I am 
about to be married instead. And I think it*s 
much pleasanter — what do you say, love? But 
I had better explain all this to your comprehen- 
sion. Well, last Tuesday a large party of us, 
including my bashful knight of course, went off 
some seven miles on a picnic excursion, where we 
were enjoying ourselves — ^madcaps as we were— 
when, in our wanderings, we suddenly came to 
a sweet little deU, with a little romantic stream 
running through it, and in one place swelling 
itself out into a black dead-looking pool, over 
which part, of all others, the savage inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood had thrown a light rustic 
bridge. Now nothing must satisfy your sober 
friend Kitty but to run on this bridge, and then 
pretend to be frightened, standing in the middle 
of the plank, as if unable to muster courage to 
return or go on. Now if anyone but myself had 
done this, NeUy, I should have said that it was 
a little flirtbg trick to induce some gallant gentle- 
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man to rush to her assistance; but, of course, I 
am far above such silly manoeiuyering. At any 
rate if such had been my intention I diould 
have been grievously disappointed, for poor dear 
Frederick looked more melancholy and dispirited 
than ever. There was but one rail to the bridge, 
and against this I was leaning, when crack, crack 
— splash; a suffocating feeling in the throat, a 
half-insensibility ; and if someone had not speedily 
jumped — aye, and right nobly too— to my help, 
poor Kitty Osborne would not now have been 
holding her pen and writing to Nelly. Yes, NeU, 
Fred, that I thought so fearful, played the man 
then — a whole deluge of waters wouldn't have 
deterred him; and when my senses returned I 
was in his arms; his heart was beating quickly 
under mine ; and, oh, the thrill of joy that seemed 
to run through him, when he saw my conscious- 
ness returning. He's not bashful now — ^there's no 
melancholy or dulness; he is sometimes quiet, 
he teUs me, because he is too happy to speak; 
but I find that he can speak, and wondrous well 
too. So now you see, Nelly, that if I had 
not been nearly drowned I do not think that I 
should ever have been married. By the bye it's 
astonishing, everyone says how Frederick is im- 
proved; he is the admiration of the whole family 
m2 
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circle. He Has told me all about liis former feel- 
ings, poor boy; I am a&aid lie was very unhappy. 
But I must not spoil liim, so I, as a matter of 
conscience, tease bim a little now and then, or he 
would soon become presumptuous and imgrateful. 
You shall know all arrangements very soon, from 
Your affectionate 

Kitty. 



F.S. Fred sends his love, and I have scolded 
him for his impertinence. 
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THE LETTER OF MR. JOHN PRESCOTT TO 
THE RECTOR OF STOCKGATE. 

Reverend Sir, 

My name will probably be entirely unknown 
to you ; indeed I fear that if I tbougbt this 
would not be the case, I could scarcely carry out 
my resolution of addressing you, so deeply am 
I filled with shame at my former course of life. 
Do not think by this. Sir, that I have ever been 
what the world calls a bad or an improper cha- 
racter ; oh, no, I have always stood well in the 
eyes of the world — I have always been looked 
up to by the world— called a highly respectable 
man, a man with whom the world has felt proud 
to shake hands, t^^pieet as an acquaintance in 
public, to mention as its friend, and all this 
simply for the one reason that I was rich, so rich 
that I could coTmt my thousands into one hand, 
and have thousands still remaining in the oth^r. 
Some indeed might call me rather a close man, 
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• rather hard-fisted, not quite liberal enough, but 
then would say others, " No, no, he knows the 
value of money, he's a prudent cautious man, he 
knows that the greater part of the world would 
take him in if they could, and therefore he is on 
his guard ; oh no, he is a long-headed wise man, 
he's quite right ;" and I have gloried in this; I 
have chuckled in myself at my own worldly 
wisdom, when I have seen men bowing down to 
me, yielding to my opinion, acquiescing in all I 
said and did ; and yet I knew all the time that 
it was my gold, not myself, they respected ; and 
yet I still loved my gold all the more, hugged it 
to my bosom as my best friend, strove and toiled 
to add to the store, and had not one kind feeling 
for aught else. And still in church on the 
Simdays, (for I was a religious man, sir, a very 
religious man, scrupulously regular in my pew 
in my parish church in the morning, and equally 
regular, alas, with my cash book in the evening) 
still I say I would hear immoved. the words, 
" Riches take to themselves wftgs and fly away," 
but it had nothing to do with me; it was not 
meant for me; my wealth was far too safely in- 
vested for me to fear reverses, the text merely 
referred to rash speculators, not to men Tike 
myself. I was worse, far worse than Scrooge 
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himself in that wonderful feook the " Christmas 
Carol," (I have read it since.) I read nothing, 
I knew nothing in those days but the City and 
Money article in the Times. 

But I fear, sir, that I shall weary you, you 
will wonder why I tell all this to you. I said 
at the beginning of my letter that I was afraid I 
should scarcely have resolution to pubhsh my 
shame, as I write and think it seems to me, sir, 
that I would publish it to the world — would 
show them my delusion, my sinfiJ wicked error. 
But I must hasten with my tale. Misfortunes, 
I should rather say, blessed fortunes came upon 
me ; I, the wise, the prudent, the cautious, long- 
headed man of the world, was ruined, compara- 
tively speaking, ruined, and by means, the 
treachery of which a simple child with intellects 
scarcely dawning could have fathomed. Where 
were my friends then — ^where was the homage 
that was wont to greet my every step? " ah, poor 
fellow, what could he have been about, how 
could it have been?" that was all, that was the 
only moral lesson that the world was to teach me 
from my change of, circumstances. But some- 
thing more and higher than the world acted on 
my mind ; my former despicable state rushed on 
me like a thunderbolt ; and oh, how I despised 
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xnyBelf, and now, though I have but a fraction 
of mj once boundless vaunted riches left to me, 
I would not have one penny back, save so far as 
my aggregate means of benefitting others would 
be increased. I have still however, enough to 
do good in the world, but I don't know how to 
do it, my heart is too much coated with its filthy 
armour of selfishness to know how and where to 
act: and that is why I write to you — receive me 
as your desciple — show me the path I am to take 
-—explain to me how to live for others and not 
for myself, and you will heap upon me a debt of 
gratitude, the only debt in the world which I 
should never wish to pay. You are an old man, 
a wise man, and a good man, and you can teach 
me. And now, dear sir, you wiU thiok why I 
should write to you particularly, and I will ex- 
phdn to you why. I was once a poor litde 
charity boy, a dependant in the parish of which 
you have been so long the faithful minister ; you 
taught me then ; you may and probably have 
forgotten it, so had I, but thankful am I that I 
now remember it ; and I would be your pupil 
again, and with as much humility, as much per- 
fect confidence in you as when you taught me 
the good precepts of religion which I have so 
long neglected and forgotten. Pardon me for 
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troubling you with so long a letter ; but I am 
happier now that I have done so. Let me beg 
you to reply as soon as convenient, and 

Believe me, 

Your grateful humble Servant, 
John Prescott. 

Oh, money I money ! money ! even in little 
quiet Stockgate, removed as it is from the great 
world, can the Postman see thy evil workings ; 
the golden image which Satan himself has set 
up for men to fall down and worship. Oh, why 
did not Sir Walter say, 

** Money rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
The eardi below — '' 

and Papists with their plenary indulgencies, 
their masses and benefactions, might conclude 
the line 

** and heaven above." 

I should have felt a difficulty in reconciling 
my conscience to presenting the foregoing letter 
to the world, the writer being so well known 
to the inhabitants of Stockgate, had he been 
still among us, but he is, alas, no more. 

Let those who have so benefited by his ex- 
M 5 
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tensive and weD-directed charity (and where is 
the deserving poor man^ woman, or child, in our 
town, who cannot raise his thankM voice in 
praise of old Mr. Prescott?) value and remember 
his memory more grateMly, knowing him as he 
was to them, when they learn what he had been. 
He needs no monnment of marble^ no epitaph of 
glorious words. Yet would that the Postman 
had the proudest poet's powers to sing, and letters 
of gold wherein to write his songs in praise of 
fine noble old Mr. Prescott, 
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Oh ye badielore — ^ye old bachelors I mean — ^be- 
ware of housekeepers, dread them as you would 
rotten ice with water twelve-fathom deep below, 
believe not in their blandishments, yield not to 
their allurings; they seek only to prey upon you, 
to make you their victims. Do you doubt this 
any one? is even one still incredulous? then read 
the following letter. 

My deab Mbs. Comfobt, 

Thank you for your last letter of advice, 
which I have followed to the tittle, and have, I 
think, now good reasons to hope that after aU my 
fears I shall be successful. But really, myjdear, 
as the probability of my becoming Mtb. Spindle 
(it is the first time that I have written the word, 
and it has sent a shock through my bosom) be- 
comes more strong, I seem to grow- more faint- 
hearted. I know this is wrong ; the old pro- 
verb ** Faint heart never won fait lady" may 
I daresay, be quite true, but I am sure that 
" Faint heart never won old bachelor" will be 
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fiyond indispataUy ooirect. Tbeie's no being 
qniet about it, no taking a Cttle rest from yonr 
tzooblesome exertions to keep bis mind and 
dawning aflfections fixed npon yoarself ; leave 
bim to bimaelf for an boar, and yon bare all tbe 
work to go over again, at least I find it so in 
my own case. Wby it was only the day before 
yesterday tbat I went out to take a cup of tea and 
a little cbat witb my dear friend Mrs. Price, and 
wben I came back, — ^I couldn't bave been gone 
I flbould tbink more tban tbree bours — could 
you conceive it, dear, if tbe old simpleton bad 
not been and collected round bim a party of bis 
old friends as be called tbem ; and there they 
were with thdr bottles and glasses upon die 
table, guzzling and smoking in the best parlour 

like pshaw, I could have pulled their ears 

for them ; but this would of course have ruined 
my case, so I made myself agreeable and atten- 
tive to them, but I was nearly breaking out 
once or twice I assure you. Oh dear it's a great 
deal to go through, but I hope I shall be rep^d. 
This, however, gave me a good opportimity 
of advancing my purpose. '* How much better 
it would have been, sir, if I had been at homo 
to see you all comfortably settled, to mix your 
punch for you, keep your fire good, and so many 
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Other little things that men cannot do as well as 
woihen. Then, sir, if you would but marry — 
as I so often tell you — ^you would not need me, as 
you would always liave a fond good wife at your 
side to attend to your little wants ; she'd want 
though a little teaching from me at first, for I 
know your little ways so well." Was not this 
good, dear? it made an effect upon him I saw, 
and when he went to bed — mind I tell it to you 
in the strictest confidence — ^he made half an 
attempt to give me a kiss. You may conceive 
how I bridled up. '^ No, no, Mr. Spindle, that's 
not the way to lead you, not at present at any 
rate." 

Well I'm getting almost tired of it, letter after 
letter seems to contain nothing fresh to tell you, 
but yet it will be a fine thing to be his wife, to 
know that whenever he should die I should 
possess all his property — and I'm sure that it's 
very considerable — ^in my own hands. My first 
husband, ruled me, and I positively could not 
help it, he was no Mr. Spindle, but I learnt ex- 
perience, and Mr. Spindle is not the man to 
give me much trouble when I once get him 
safely in my hands. 

I think I have told you all that I have to say. 
I am almost ashamed to send this, as it is almost 
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a copy of all that you have lately had from me ; 
but it relieves my mind to write to you, for it 
would be impossible to take any one into my 
confidence here, for you know how little real 
confidence there is in the world, and how neigh- 
bours totU talk. Let me hear from you soon, 
and 

I remain as ever. 

Your affectionate Friend, 

Mabgebt Gbeen. 

"My dear," said I to my wife, when this 
letter first came imder my notice, " my dear, I 
have something to ask you, in which I trust you 
will oblige me." " What may it be that you 
speak so solemnly of, John?" said she. " You 
shall never enter the house of Mrs. Comfort 
again with my consent, that's all, my dear ; she's 
a but there, that's enough." 

The following succeeded the last letter only 
by a very few days: — 

Mr deab Fbeeman, 

You will perhaps be surprised at the con- 
tents of this letter, but I know your heart too 
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well, old friend, not to know that you will sin- 
cerely congratulate me on my (as I believe it 
will prove) accession of good fortune and hap- 
piness. I am neither sentimental nor young, 
and was once — ^and am now in some degree I 
hope — a man of business ; therefore, without 
any shilly-shallying about the point, I tell you I 
mean to be married. Before I sat down I in- 
tended to make this a letter requesting advice on 
the important step as it is called, but I believe 
that I should take it if it were opposed to your 
wishes, therefore it's more honest and straight- 
forward not to ask it at all. Next, " who is the 
person?" you will say. I answer directly, " my 
housekeeper." She has been long with me, 
knows all my ways, is used to me, and I to her: 
who then could be more suitable to become my 
partner for the remainder of my life ? and yet such 
is her virtue and modesty, that she has never in 
the least outstepped the position which she holds; 
and, at this time, I firmly believe has no more 
idea that I am meditating this step than you have 
that I am writing this. I have every reason, 
however, in my own heart, to think that she is 
firmly attached to me; but I have even had my 
doubts whether her natural humility will allow 
her to change her situation for one so much 
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superior. Her care and attention to me are un* 
bounded. 

It was only a few days ago, when I liad a few 
old friends with me, the poor creature was quite 
distressed that she had not been at home to pro- 
vide her services for us. I was ahnost on the 
point of making her the ofier at once. I know 
that there are prejudices against marrying one's 
servant, but all prejudices are foolish, therefore 
why should we act upon them? You have not 
seen me for a long time; you must come now to 
see me in a new character, and I'm sure you'll 
be made more comfortable. 

Ever your afiectionate Friend, 

Job Spindle. 

P.S. You see I have settled it all without ask- 
ing her, but I feel now there is no danger of an 
ultimate disappointment. 

Poor Job Spindle ! 
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This morning as I arrived at thePost-office punc- 
tually at my usual time, a quarter past seven, A.M. 
the clerk put into my hand a letter directed to 
myself, which I immediately perceived to be from 
my dear wife, who has been staying on a visit to 
her sister in London for the last fortnight. Since 
I have been so ready to disclose the affiiirs of my 
neighbours to the public, it is but fair that they 
should have a glimpse at my own, particularly as 
they will find that they are, in some degree, per- 
sonally interested in my good partner's aflfec- 
tionate dispatch. 

JRed Lion Street, Holbomy 
June 19. 
My deab Husband, 

You win be, I know, anxious to hear of me 
again, so I sit down to write to you once more. 
I told you in my last all about our friends, and* 
also a good deal of what I have seen in this won- 
derful city; and I mean to reserve all that I have 
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since seen till I come home, when it will do to 
amuse you in the long evenings as you sit by the 
fire with your pipe. And this brings me sooner 
than I intended to what I want to talk to you 
seriously about. You wiU guess what I mean — 
this new book-writing plan of yours. Before you 
took this into your head, our evenings used to 
have something like comfort; but now, there you 
sit, hour after hour, write, write, write, and if I 
say anything, it's always, " Just wait, dear, till I 
have' finished this passage," or " Tell me another 
word for * letter,' " or some such remark. Now, 
John, of course you will see this must be all very 
dull for me; and then to think of printing it! 
At your time of life to go having a book written 
by you stuck up in the shop- windows ; and I fear, 
John, that the shop-windows will be the only 
place where your book will be seen; fcr if you 
were to walk about London, and see the loads 
upon loads of books in the shops, you would be 
convinced that it's impossible, since these are not 
sold, that any more can be wanted. Besides, my 
brother-in-law tells me, that letters are not the 
sort of things which people like to read, and that 
there has been a volume of very clever letters 
published lately by Punch. You read Punch 
sometimes, I know* John. 
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But if you really are determined to print this 
book of yours, and so lose your money, I'm sure 
that you must have written quite enough to make 
a very big book, and that if you go on any more 
you will only make it wearisome; so just pack 
it all up, and send it to the printers'; and then, 
John, you know if it should be liked, you can 
easily get up another volume; and that'll be two 
books of yours in the world instead of one. No, 
I know you'll please me in this, and when I 
come back on Friday, I know I shall find that 
nasty old desk put away, your pipe in your mouth 
once more, and you sitting by the fire. By-the- 
bye, I have bought you a pound of some tobacco, 
which brother-in-law tells me is very good, and 
will just suit your taste; so you see, John, I have 
not forgotten you while I have been away. I 
don't think I shall ever be able to tell you all I 
have seen since I have been in London. Good- 
by, John, be a good old husband, and mind 
what I have written to you. 

Your affectionate Wife, 

Sabah. 

Now here was I in a quandary. I have grown, 
reader, very fond of my evening's amusement; 
but perhaps, as Sarah says, it is rather selfish in 
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me to spend all the evening in so unsocial a man- 
ner. But oh, those women! what wheedling 
ways thej have ! That tobacco too; and the hint 
about the second volimie. Oh, wife, wife, you 
are as sly as when you used to say, before we j^ere 
married, " I like you, John, because you don't 
kiss me or pull me about ; " but somehow or other 
she never slapped me very hard when I did what 
she had just said she didn't like. Well, good 
old soul, I suppose I must humour her, don't you 
think I ought, reader? So good-by to my writ- 
ing. But as to the printing — that I am resolved 
on; and for all she says about it, I know she 
wants, more than I do, to see her husband's book 
in the shop-windows; but she puts in all that 
talk that, in case the book fails, she should be 
able to laugh at me, and persist that she had told 
me so all along, and thus take great credit for her 
shrewd prophecy. Whether she will have this 
opportunity or not rests with my good friend the 
public. I have carried their letters round to 
them for many years, and now I oflfer them some 
in another form. They are not pre-paid; but 
they must forgive this, and be willing to draw 
forth their purse before they open and inspect the 

Pryings of a Postman. 
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MX POSTSCRIPT. 

NoWj reader, although I flatter myself I have 
wound up with a very neat conclusion, I cannot 
resist asking you one question before we part; 
and, Hke the postscript to a lady's letter, this 
question is to me the most important part of the 
whole — '* How do you Hke the Pryings of a Post- 
man ? " Let me exert my inquisitive powers, and 
discover, if I can, a few of your answers. " Oh, 
pretty well; but I think any one could have 
written quite as good." Thank you for that com- 
mendation. I almost feared you were about to 
answer, "No one could have written worse." 
" I have one great fault to find with it," whis- 
pers a yoimg maiden; " there's not quite enough 
about love. I'm sure, if I were to write a book, 
it should be nothing else but love." Listen, my 
dear young lady, to what I hear an old gentleman 
now grumbling forth, *' Well, some parts of this 
book are not so bad; but what was the use of 
bringing in so many letters about love and stffeo 
tion, filUng the minds of young people with such 
nonsense?" Hark again, " Have you seen this 
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book, Mr. Donaldson ? " " What is it ? * Piyings 
of a Postman ? * Oh, yes; I just dipped into it; . 
weak — ^no power of mind about it — couldn't get 
through many pages — ^probably written by some 
woman." My pride has not received much grati- 
fication yet, reader, has it ? But I will listen to but 
one more opinion. I hear a little sweet voice 
say, ** Oh, mamma, I like some of this book you 
have given me so much ! It doesn't seem like 
reading a book, for I think I'm actually looking 
at the letters themselves; it's so easy and natu- 
ral." My dear child, you're an example to your 
elders; your judgment and taste is most perfect; 
you shall have a copy by the next post, bound in 
the most costly manner, and with the autograph 
and best thanks of the Postman himself. So, 
reader, I've offered a bribe for your good opinion. 
Farewell. 
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